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Woman of Hungary: The Nazi Vise Closed on Her People 
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TuEy were airwise men who 
planned America’s first transconti- 
nental passenger airline. 


They had uncounted paths to 
choose from, so naturally they 
picked the straight-line way, the 
heart-line corridor across the middle 
of America, the great broad band 
that goes all the way to serve all the 
nation. 


What these air pioneers started, 
their successors in TWA have carried 
on. They have made a habit of plan- 
ning with care — then carrying 
through on the plan. 


TWA goes all the way from coast to 
coast. All the way in planning every 
flight to be easiest, pleasantest, as 
well as swiftest. All the way in train- 
ing personnel to remember that the 
welfare of the guest comes first. 


TWA has gone all the way in per-a==® 


fecting equipment. It developed the 
first of the DC-type planes — stand- 
ard skyliners of today’s air routes. 
It brought about the Stratoliners, 
the 4-engine transports now busy in 
the wartime service of the country. 
It conceived the great Constellation. 
And it has still other wonders up 
its sleeve. 


And though wartime traffic fills 
planes to overflowing, you'll still 
find that TWA goes all the way in 
looking out for you in times when 
traveling isn’t exactly easy. 


Isn’t that reason enough to try TWA 
first? 


IN ADDITION fo providing regular transcon- 
tinental commercial service in the war, TWA has 
been serving its country through: 


@ OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


e ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 
OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


eo 4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 
@ NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO SERVICE 
@ MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


@ PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND FLIGHT ENGI- 
NEER TRAINING 


e@ ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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Looking at War 
through the Mimeograph keyhole 


No—the bird above is not the Dove of Peace, though we hope 
she is not far behind. It’s a carrier pigeon. 

We haven’t yet come to the point of training staffs of carrier 
pigeons to help fill the hole created by “employees out to war.” 
But American business is really shorthanded. 

We can’t tell you how to get more people, but we can tell 
you how to make fewer people seem like more — through the 
Mimeograph duplicator, which is willing and able to lighten 
the load in almost every department of your business. 


A. B. Dick-Company, Chicago » THe MimeocrapPxH Company, Ltp., Toronto 


Mimeograph duplicator 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A, B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the:U.S. P: atent Office. COPYRIGHT 1944, A, B. O1CK COMPANY 





Glass finer than a human hair... 


... and as pliant as sewing thread . .. 


ro wand glass that will not burn. 


OUT OF AN AGE OF RESEARCH... 


A Fascinating Kind of Glass 


ORN IN 1931, speeded to maturity by 
‘research, Fiberglas* has made glass 
into a new and exciting basic material 


on warships . . . reduce hazards caused by 
fire and explosions in battle . . . add to the 
safety of personnel. : 


Welding-booth curtains in factories confine 
sparks, injurious light rays. Fiberglas weld- 
ing curtains add firesafety—are long-lived. 


of many varied uses. 

Fiberglas is pure glass—but not glass 
as you have been accustomed to think 
of it—not solid like a bottle or window 
pane. Instead, glass in fibers finer than 
human hair—yet stronger than steel. 


New World for Glass 


Think of glass in threads so fine and 
pliant that it can be woven into satiny 
fabrics! Or fluffed-up glass that insu- 
lates against heat and cold! Or glass 
felted and compressed into a board-like 
material, with many building and in- 
dustrial uses. 

Its variety of forms makes it pog- 
sible to use glass in a thousand places 
where it has never been used 


waterproof. Its fibers can’t absorb mois- 
ture. It’s moth- and termite-proof. Ver- 
min won’t eat it. It’s acid-resistant anda 
non-conductor of electricity. And it adds 
this exclusive combination of qualities to 
every job it does. 


Add Them Up 
This is why Fiberglas is being used in 117 
forms by dozens of industries—both for 
war and home-front purposes. 

Illustrated are some of its uses in fab- 
ric form. For a brief explanation of its 
many other uses, write for free booklet, 
*Fiberglas, A New Basic Material.” 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 


Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 





before. Fiberglas does many 
jobs well, as do other materi- 
als—but also adds properties 
that only glass possesses. 
Fiberglas, being glass, can’t 
burn, or rot, or mildew. It’s 





FIBERGLAS 


#T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








The play goes on—in safety—when the stage 
curtains, drapes, and scenery are made of 
Fiberglas textiles .. . they are fireproof be- 
cause they are glass. 


Postwar possibitity—awnings of Fiberglas— 
awnings that will not burn... awnings that 
won’t mildew or rot. - 


FIBERGLAS - A NEW BASIC MATERIAL 








SHADOW OF THE J¢+ COLUMN 


Today, somewhere in America, a 
little girl will be sent on an errand by 
her mother. She will be struck down 
byacar driven bya man who doesn’t 
believe the traffic rules are meant 
for him. She will never walk again. 

Does it make you mad that acci- 


dents like this continue to kill men, | 


women and children on our high- 
ways; that 70 Americans have 
been killed in automobile acci- 
dents every day since Pearl 
Harbor? 

Carelessness, America’s 7th 
Column, will continue to take its 
grim toll so long as a single per- 
n remains indifferent to the 
tauses of automobile accidents 
---80 long as you believe “‘it can’t 
happen to me.” 


It can happen toyou... unless 
you make defensive driving your 
rule on the highway. Defensive 
drivifig means that you are always 
ready for the foolish actions of 
others... for the child who dashes 
across the street without looking 
... for the driver who speeds across 
an intersection, stops unexpectedly 


upeRrty MUTUAL 


INSURANCE ;COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


or turns without giving any signal. 
Defensive driving means you 
are unwilling to risk loss of your 
right to drive, your savings, your 
income, your home .. . that you 
are doing everything in your pow- 
er to keep your car from being 
smashed up... that you are 
equally careful not to wreck other 
automobiles, weakening the 
nation’s dwindling supply of 
vitally needed cars and trucks. 
Send today for your free copy 

of a new safety booklet which 
tells the principal causes of acci- 
dents and how to protect your- 
self and your family from them 

: —how to ‘‘Smash the 7th Col- 
umn... by driving, working and 
living safely.” 


* By “Smashing the 7th COLUMN” you help speed victory. .. you avoid pain and suffering and sorrow and loss... you * 
help reduce the cost of automobile, liability, accident and fire insurance... you gain security for yourself and your family. 
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m PRENTICE COOPE 
GOVERNOR o/ TENNESSEE | 


POWER COSTS 


GE PART OF 
PRODUCTION 
COSTS 


Crrtamty you must consider future 
power cost in your plans for meeting post- 
war competition. Not only the cost but also 
the availability of adequate power. 


Tennessee is one state that offers either 
hydroelectric or steam-generated power in 
abundance. The giant hydroelectric system 
of TVA will have a postwar maximum 
capacity of 18 billion kwh available at the 
lowest rate in Eastern America. 


The four thousand square miles of coal- 
producing fields, with short hauls to every 
section, insure economical steam-power gen- 
eration. . 


Low-cost power is only one of the many 
advantages to plant. locations in Tennessee. 
Check the other basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions, increasing population shifts, 
and postwar competition should investigate 
Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land 
of Industrial Advantages.” 
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Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
Jn Tennessee 


An unsurpassed variety of 
a industrial “ude and 
agricultural products. 


* Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation, 


«An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


Sie waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


x Central location permitting 


24-hour delivery to more than 


51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


Cc rative skilled and semi- 
Frogrerative, ski labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost ase 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 2 


 Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals, 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes, 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 








Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


714 State Office Bldg. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 
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LETTERS | 


“Lend-Lease Daddy” 

One wonders whether the press has lost al 
concepts’ of moral right and wrong, or if i 
just ignores these concepts. The story of the 
“Lend-Lease Daddy” in your March 13 issue 
is certainly an example of what I mean. A 
simple case of adultery is played up as the 
romance of the year. The innocent wife i 
made to appear a boor while the unfaithful 
husband and his consort get hero worship. 


Davi FLuscHE 





Subiaco, Ark. 


The news item “International Relations” is 
a crime against everything that is noble, pure 
and uplifting in life. And there we have the 
English Government, the American Ref 
Cross, the United States Army, the ATS d 
England, and the rest—don’t forget the bish 
op—all lined up in connection with that slimy 
affair. 

Tue Rev. N. H. WANGEN 
Mapleton, Minn. 


I have been taught by my parents, my 
minister, and now my chaplain that to cour 
mit adultery is to break one of the “Ta 
Commandments” and is considered a great 
sin. Yet everyone but S/Sgt. William Thomp 
son’s wife congratulates him! 


Sct. Howarp FREEMAN 
San Marcos, Texas 


- With so many affairs of interest these da 





Smoke of Battle 


That smoke you are looking at is battle 
smoke . . . it symbolizes America’s 
desperate need for more and still more 
airplanes. 
And it stands also for the drive, the 
. energy and the enthusiasm with which 
the men and women at Boeing are 
turning raw materials into finished 
~ Flying Fortresses in the briefest possi- 
ble time. 

Each month since the war began, 
Boeing production has consistently 
ranked highest or among the highest 
of all aircraft builders in pounds of 


completed airplanes per employee and 
per square foot of floor area. Today’s 
rate of production is 12 times what it 
was the month before Pearl Harbor. 


You are looking directly at one of 
the reasons. Boeing gets good ma- 
chines, in most cases oversized and 
overpowered, and then works them to 
the limit. There is no coasting, no 
babying. Whereas, under different 
circumstances, smoke might be indica- 
tive of poor operating practices, here it 
is significant of the intensified rate of 
Boeing production. 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Many of Boeing’s production meth- 
ods are helping other companies 
their output as well. Under a co- 
operative arrangement, Douglas and 
Lockheed are also building Boeing 
Flying Fortresses, and Boeing has 
turned over to them complete engi- 
neering and production information. 


When the war ends, Boeing skills in 
research, design, engineering and manu- 
facture will be devoted once more to 
peacetime products. And you can be very 
sure that any product “Built by Boeing” 
is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS » THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER e TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 














There's “ Sicrence in Production 


...when Washrooms are Sanitary 


A recent survey* showed that a major cause of wartime job- 
changeover is due to lack of proper sanitary facilities. Job-change- 
overs necessitate the breaking in of new workers with the result 
that production is retarded and production costs are increased. 


West products and services are designed to make washrooms 
sanitary. This will not only increase production (less job- 
changeover) but serves as protection for health and well being 
of employees. 


We can better your washroom facilities as we have for 
thousands of other industrial plants. The cost is negligible 
compared to the results obtained. 


* From a study of coordinated information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the War Manpower Commission and War Production Price headquarters. 
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I am surprised you felt the public would 
care for such a lengthy and showy report of 
such scandal. The less publicity a thing of 
that kind gets, the better. 


2 F. W. McFappen 
Riverside, R. I. 


When violators of the moral law are held 
up as heroes and heroines, and when an act 
so flagrantly immoral is hailed as another 
step in “cementing international relations,” 
how can we hope to influence high-school 
students toward decent living? 


MOTHER SAINT Epwarp 
Superior 
Melrose Academy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The highest praise is due your reporting 
of the quadruplet situation in Newsweek 
for March 18. Unlike a certain other famous 
news weekly you did not find it necessary 
to call the babies a dirty name. 

Your whole tone reflected the respect, hu- 
mor, sympathy, and even enthusiasm which 
were the first instinctive reaction of the press 
and public to the news. Later came the cold, 
cruel, condemnatory words that failed to con- 
cede that that ancient, familiar, but at times 
world-shaking phenomenon of nature called 
“falling in love” could render as nothing the 
legal and social conventions contrived by 
man to perpetuate male supremacy. 


ALMA Booker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


People make news regardless of morals or 
ethics and NEWSWEEK reports news as it 
happens. The birth of quadruplets is news 
under any circumstances. In the Thompson- 
Carpenter case the circumstances were ex- 
traordinary and were so reported. 


POoDme 


Invasion Currency 

Periscope for March 20 states that “gold- 
seal invasion dollars” are not legal tender in 
the United States. This statement is errone- 
ous and it would be appreciated if you would 
publish a correction. 

Gold-seal dollars (sometimes called yellow 
seal dollars) were issued as a spearhead cur- 
rency for invasion operations. The distinctive 
color of the seal was adopted partly for se- 
curity reasons to permit isolation of the cur- 
rency if it fell into enemy hands, partly to 
prevent influx into the invasion area of dol- 
lar currency already in the hands of the en- 
emy, and partly to facilitate its entry into the 
United States by freeing it from certain of 
the import restrictions on ordinary United 
States currency which may be Axis-tainted. 

Although yellow seal currency is legal 
tender in the United States, the purposes of 
its issuance will best be served if its circu- 
lation is limited to the areas where our troops 
have landed. Therefore anyone who may 
hold this currency is urged to turn it in toa 
bank for exchange. Banks, in turn, have been 
urged to exchange all such currency for ordi- 
nary United States currency at the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


s _D, W. BELL 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 
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JOHN DEERE, big name in farm equipment manufacturing, 







is news = P 
converted production capacity—once devoted to tractors, 
Dmpson- plows, and other farm equipment—into war material vital to 
vere eXx- invasion and final victory. Shell supplies 65 different Indus- 
trial Lubricants for Joha Deere’s diversified production. 


GANG PLOW... GANG BUSTER 













t “gold- 

niler j ; 

pi In keeping with the 107-year-old tradition of the _ terior of the shell, the finish obtained was not smooth 

u would John Deere organization, 13 great Deere plants are _—_ enough for filling with TNT. Shell Engineers solved 
today producing high-quality machinery for the farm- _ this problem with a specially compounded Shell Cut- 

hepa ers of America—machinery that will help meet the _ ting Oil. Its lubricating properties provided an excel- 

stinctive greatest Hamers for ~ in our a — = — eh a te ab “ a re &. 

» for se- tion emphasis is not on farm machinery alone. A wide ays all-out production for Victory makes pro 

the cur- variety of products essential to the war effort has an _ lubrication even more vital. Yesterday’s solution is sel- 

party important place in John Deere manufacturing. dom good enough for today. 

oo Fee Lubri tly being improved at th 

‘the - In building ap war riogarnary many difficult lubri- “1 a Pag ge <a ny ch i meses etek: 

into the cation problems had to be solved. la ; Ey oars, SHOR D TOP —_ 

nine For example, in one large Deere plant turning out . tories. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these im- 

Pare 4 mechanized equipment for the Army, a “hot bear eectyrete eS Lied sé leu ahs 

is legal ings” crisis in the foundry tumbling mill was causing sure t a a ee a 

poses of costly delays. Shell Lubrication Engineers were called. benefit of all that's new in 

ts_circu- They recommended a heavy-duty Shell Industrial lubrication. Call the Shell 

tage Grease. It brought bearings down to correct tempera- Lubrication Engineer. 

t in toa tures immediately . . . kept them there. ji 

wve been Another Deere plant had serious trouble “spading wise at gill refinery $0. 

Qi — 75-mm., shot. In this spading, or rounding out the in- Shell’s Wood River Refinery 

ede : 
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wes SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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SHOULDERS THE LOAD 


IN YOUR HOME, in industrial plants, on 
world battlefronts, individual wires no 
heavier than a hairpin are standing be 
tween comfort and mieery,‘delivery or non- 
delivery, victory or defeat. The individual 
wires that go into a wire rope or electric 
cable —a vital gun spring —a screen used 
in industrial equipment or to stop tropical 

These little wires function as a team... 
and you can forget they exist as individuals, 
Because Roebling never forgets, and the 
full power of wire specialization is devoted 
day and night to their production. Tons of 
equipment ...years of know-how... hun- 


dreds of men whose skill in wiremaking is - 


a family tradition. The kind of wiremaking 
facilities you want when you say: 


It’s a job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


AND SHAPED WIRE © ELECTRICAL WIRES AND « 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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‘ For Petes Sake, 
Cancel Promptly |” 





HIS IS PETE—a production engineer. 
: He has to travel, because his job 
is to keep war machines working full 
| William blast at their jobs. And he needs sleep 
. going to keep going. 
at So for Pete’s sake—and for the sake 
Jan ork of thousands of other essential travelers 
—please cancel promptly when you find 
you cannot use the Pullman bed re- 
served for you. 


There’s someone like Pete who 
needs it. 
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a LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


WITH WAR BONDS! 





@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
transportation—now carrying out mass troop movements with 
ito. half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 
7. Boa : the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 





Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 
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CHANGE-OVER 


from war to peace activities 

















and how banks can help 


Bank credit helped industry to change 
from peace to war. Similarly, it will 
help as industry turns again to peace- 
time activities. For many business men 
and factory owners, bank loans will 
make the transition easier. 

Loans for re-tooling and the purchase 
of new equipment. Loans for plant ex- 
pansion. Loans to obtain raw materials 
for fabrication into civilian goods. 


Loans to modernize offices and stores. . 


Personal loans to meet the needs of 
individuals. 
Commercial banks are ready for 
these new opportunities of service. 
/ 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN 


NEW YORK 
Chartered 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Births: Bany SNooKs 
announced she was 
a grandmother. Fan- 
nie Brice’s daughter, 
Mrs. Raymond 
Stark, had a son, 
PETER BricE STARK 
(Hollywood, March 
22), the comedi- 
enne’s first grand- 
child. Peter’s father 
is a Navy yeoman. 


Associated Press 


Grandma Snooks 


Birthdays: ARTURO Toscanini, conduc- 
tor, was 77 (March 25). The maestro, 
who collected $10,190,045 for Uncle 
Sam in one War Bond concert last year, 
will try to top his mark in a similar con- 
cert April 18. He bought $8,000 worth 
: bonds to pay for his own eight-seat 

x. 

Tuomas E. Dewey, New York Gov- 
emor and favorite for the Republican 
Presidential nomination (see page 68), 
was 42 (March 24). 

SEN. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG of Mich- 
igan, one of the Senate’s three Republi- 
can leaders, was 60. (March 22). At a 
birthday dinner, Vandenberg was asked 
when “MacArthur for President” would 
be changed to “Arthur for President.” 
There was no reply. 


Award: Gen. GEorGE C. MARSHALL, 
Army Chief of Staff, was given the high- 
est Soviet award—the Order of Suvoroff, 
first class—“for his outstanding military 
ability and services in the leadership of 
the American . armed forces.” Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower got the honor 
earlier. 


Oops! In Chicago Mrs. RosELLa Mur- 
pHy, filed a $10,000 ‘suit against Dr. 
Spencer Blim, charging that when her 1- 
year-old son, Trmotuy, went to the hos- 


nternation: 


Mrs. Murphy, Timothy, and scar 


pital for pneumonia treatment, he got the 
abdominal operation scheduled for a 4- 
month-old girl. 


Amelia in Japan? According to a third- 
hand story out of the Marshall Islands, 
AMELIA EARHART PUTNAM, aviatrix lost 
in the Pacific in July 1937, may have 
been taken to Japan after she ran out of 
gas near the islands. An English-speaking 
native told Lt. Eugene T. Bogan of New 
York that he had heard that an American 
woman pilot was picked up between 
atolls by a Japanese fishing boat and that 
she was “taken to Japan.” Also from the 
Marshalls came word that at the time of 


Associated Press | 
Mrs. Earhart waited for news of Amelia 


the extensive hunt for Miss Earhart, the 
Japs said that they would search tha! 
area. 

In Berkeley, Calif., Mrs. AMy Oris 
EarHART, Amelia’s mother, said that she 
had no hope for her daughter’s return but 
awaited some word of what had hap- 
pened to her. 


Divorce Data: JENNIFER JoNEs, 25 (see 
page 82), who won an Oscar for her first 
starring role in “The Song of Bernadette,” 
announced in Hollywood that she would 
seek a Reno divorce from ROBERT WALK- 
ER, film actor, as soon as her picture 
schedule permits. They have two chil: 
dren, Robert Jr., 4, and Michael, 3. 

In Ely, Nev., Mrs. RutH Law FIDter, 
wife of the Hollywood gossip columnist 
and radio commentator JimMiE FIDLER 
(see page 82), was granted two divorces, 
one from Fidler on grounds of mental 
cruelty, and nother from Jimmie’s prede- 
cessor, Ray BurcEss, to validate a ques- 
i “mail order” Mexican decree in 
1935. 


Resignation: LoweLt MELLETT, one of 
the President’s six administrative assist- 
ants, has resigned to become a columnist 
for The Washington Star. Much to his 
disgust, Mr. Roosevelt remarked, Mellett 
had gone and done it. He added that he 
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“IMPOSSIBLE WEATHER WE’RE HAVING,” 
said the Sergeant 


We-e-I-ll, not exactly impossible. 


After all, the stratosphere has been up there 
some seven miles and more above the earth for 
a long time. But only recently has it been possi- 
ble for man to create stratosphere weather with 
its extremely low temperatures and atmos- 
pheric pressures. 


General Electric equipment that fills a test 
chamber with “impossible” weather points the 
way to better air conditioning for homes, stores, 
factories, schools, theaters . . . because we’ve 
learned how to make air conditioning equipment 
more compact, more efficient, with balanced 


and uniform control over a wider temperature- 
humidity range. And we’ve found, too, how air 
conditioning helps to lower production costs. 


That’s a preview of your air conditioning of 
the future. It’s coming—definitely—because 
the kind of equipment that will make it possible 
already has been installed, tested, proved in 
war-industry applications. Investigate! Write— 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 443, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


4r SGT WAR CONS tz 


Ain Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “'G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA” Sundays, 10 p. m., EWT, NBC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45p.m.,EWT,CBS 
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might have to “eat some of the things I’ve 
said in the past about columnists and 
publishers.” Mellett hopes to “explain 
things [about the New Deal] in a rea. 
sonable way because I think people will 
listen to reason.” 













FROM AMERICA’S 
400,000 MILE 
BATTLEFRONT! 















Wow! Convalescing GI’s at Ashbum 
General Hospital in McKinney, Texas, 
registered eye-popping approval when 






it’s the Battle of the Rails ...being fought and won every hour of every 
day over America’s 400,000 mile network of railroad track. Some people 
believed the job was too big for private management but the railroads 

just went ahead and did it, with an invaluable assist from the traveling 
* public, and some 22,000 traffic managers of industry. Let’s see just how 
they’re doing it:— 






Associated Press 







3 THIS GREAT TIDE of war traffic might have 
* bogged down except for the central direc- 
tion of the Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Working closely 


GI’s appreciated supple Miss Whipple 


Jenny WuiprLe, member of a Dallas” 


Junior Chamber of Commerce troupe, 
gave them a dance exhibition. 





























with military and private shippers, unusual 
demands can be foreseen and cars mobilized to 
handle them in stride. 





Deaths: Lornp CHar_es CaveEnpisH, 38, 
husband of the former Adele Astaire, 
American dancer, and second son of the’ 
ninth Duke of Devonshire (Lismore Cas- | 
tle; County Waterford, Eire, March 28). } 
Lady Charles was in London on Red ' 
Cross duties. 

Dr. Cart Kotter, 86, ophthalmologist 
credited with the discovery and _intro- 
duction of cocaine as a local anesthetic 
for the eye (New York, March 21). 

Myron SELznick, 45, actors’ agent who. 
discovered Vivien Leigh, and brother of 
the producer David O. Selznick (Santa 
Monica, March 28). 

Jesse SamvueL CotTTreELt, 65, Wash- 
ington correspondent (see page 20) and 
former Minister to Bolivia, of a heart at- 
tack (Washington, March 24), 

Jues S. Bacue, 82, financier, philan- 
thropist, and art patron (Palm Beach, 
March 24). Associated with n--merous 
companies in the rail- 
road, mining, and 
automobile indus- 
tries, Bache was well 
known for his pri- 
vate art collection 
which is rated as one 
of the finest in the 
world. The collection 
will go to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of 

Acme Art (NEWSWEEK, 
Jules S. Bache Jan. 31). 


1 THE BATTLE of the rails has been going full 

* blast since that day in 1939 when war broke 
in Europe. Freight and passenger traffic sky- 
rocketed until by 1942 all records had been 
broken. Passenger as well as tonnage miles then 
were about double those of 1939! 





4 MOVEMENT OF SPECIAL TRAINS carrying 

* over a million and a half troops every month 
calls for close teamwork between the Army, 
Navy, railroads and the Pullman Company. Troop 
trains travel fully equipped for action, with all 
heavy equipment in freight cars hooked onto the 
same train. : ° 





2 LAST YEAR freight and passenger records 

® were shattered again, reaching: a figure 
of almost double the traffic handled in the peak 
year of World War I. And the job was done with 
20,000 fewer locomotives and half a_ million 
fewer freight cars as well as employees, than 
were available in the last war. 


THIS YEAR’S JOB IS BIGGER THAN EVER. And as America’s offensive reaches 
its peak, materials are being released for essential maintenance and 
replacement of equipment. The battle of the rails must keep pace. Any- 
thing less would jeopardize America and Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
| Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 


STURTEVANT SALUTES THE sanONRS a Pa, 
s a manufacturer of war-bound pment, Jf o La 4 
and a supplier to the railroads, we have seen VME Io Ui’ 


SitiagGvell 





first hand the speed and scope of the job 
they are doing. 
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AMERICA’S STRENCTH IN 


Man is the architect and the builder 
... building in terms of woman’s 
needs and ideas. But it is she who 
turns what he builds into a home... 
a responsibility that involves the 
purchase of the many things that 
make a house a home. Naturally, 
responsibilities so entirely different 
create different reading interests. 
Out of these differences the wo- 
men’s magazines were born— and 


WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN 


HE tee bit 


gee s. 
ER. or 
5 
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they now fill a place, and do a job, 
unapproached by any other maga- 
zines published. That McCall’s is 
read by one American Woman out 
of every five is no accident but the 
direct result of this magazine’s abil- 
ity to think the way women thik. 


AND WOMAN 


() 
er of e0uséd 


ee 


Of the millions of women now 
dreaming and planning post-war 
homes, vast numbers are crystalliz- 
ing their dreams through McCall’s 
articles on Building and Decorating. 

In war as in peace, McCall’s is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman— 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 


| Mabe; 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





Painted for McCall's by John Koch 


the maker of heme 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS of finished parts for American warplane builders are stamped out each year by 
huge batteries of mechanical and hydraulic presses at the Reynolds Aircraft Parts Division. Shipping finished 


| parts saves freight—man-hours— storage space—and precious time. 





REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 





A NEW IDEA RELEASES THE IDLE 30% 


N 1940, the same pioneering thought and leader- 

ship that gave this country a great new source of 

aluminum broke another bottleneck to speed Amer- 
ica toward strength and victory. 


In that year, Reynolds engineers introduced to the 
aluminum industry the production of finished parts 
for warplanes . . . and opened the way to putting 
millions of pounds of idle aluminum to work. 


Before this, every aluminum plant in America de- 
livered only sheet. Plane makers had to stamp out 
their own parts... and 300 out of every 1000 pounds 
of metal ended up on the scrap heap. All this scrap 
had to be sorted, stored, and later shipped back for 
remelting at the source. 


CUSTOM TAILORING FOR WARPLANES 


Then came men with an idea. They cut loose from 
the past—set to work to find a new and better way. 
And together they created what is now known as the 
Reynolds Plan. 


Today, at the great Reynolds Aircraft Parts Divi- 
sion, sheet aluminum is stamped right at their plants 

. . and finished parts delivered to the aircraft 
makers. The resultant scrap is remelted and rolled 
into sheet aluminum within 48 hours. 


NEW WAYS OF THINKING AND DOING 


Here again, Reynolds Aluminum typifies the new 
ways of thinking, the new ways of doing that have 
inspired the entire aluminum industry . . . have 
helped boost America’s aluminum production to 
over two billion pounds a year. 


Today, this vast increase has enabled the Army 
and Navy to use aluminum where substitutes were 
used before—thereby increasing the.strength and 
eflectiveness of American fighting equipment. 


Tomorrow, abundant supplies of aluminum, at 
low cost, will mean household equipment of new 
lightness and beauty . . . will bring greater speed and 
safety to our transportation systems.,.and will give 
us stronger, more efficient tools for industry. 





AT THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT PLANT in Chicago, 
you see a Reynolds prefabricated “skin” section being ap- 
plied to a Douglas C-54 cargo plane. For years, Reynolds has 
tolled more light gauge aluminum than any other company. 
Today, Reynolds’ 40 plants in 14 states are supplying alumi- 
tum to virtually every warplane manufacturer in America. 
Plane makers have been quick to realize the advantages of 
the Reynolds Plan—which releases more of their skilled 
labor to speed plane production. 








Holding a Ship’s Shape... 
Shaping a Stove’s Course 


Tuat Sup . . . defying a rough-and- tum- 
ble fighting ocean . . . needs stiff-willed 
stamina in the bolts and nuts that secyre 
its ribs. 

That stove .. . built on a fast-moving 
production schedule . . . needs bolts and 
nuts that are quick on the get-away and 
take tightening without fumbling or 
jamming. 


For fastening strength that will resist 


whatever beating a ship or steam-shovel | 


. . for accurate 


Lrirdl 


or stone-crusher can give . 


mating that hurries a product along an 
assembly line: fasten with RB&W bolts 
and nuts. 


RB&W developments in cold-forming 
and cold-punching have set new stand- 
ards in holding power, accuracy and ap- 
pearance for all kinds of fastening devices. 

The dependability you would expect 
from the accumulated experience of 99 
years and the results of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of research work 
. .. is wrapped up with every shipment 





of RB&W products. Little wonder that so 
much of the best-known farm machinery, 
transportation equipment, electrical ap- 
pliances, construction equipment and fur- 
niture is put together faster and held to- 
-gether better by RB&W fasteners. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


fetes ate N. Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, il. Seles Offices af: 
Angeles, 


Philadelphia, Detroi' 


AND ALLIED FASTENING DEVICES SINCE 1945 





t, Chicago, Chattanooga, Les Portland, Secttle 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The U. S. appeal to the Hungarians 
to resist German occupation was largely 
a shot in the dark; Washington knew 
litle beyond press reports about the 
country’s internal conditions . . . You can 
now expect U. S. economic sanctions 
against Argentina; a plan is being worked 
out for early application . . . The Allies 
prefer that Spain not enter the war on 
either side and Anglo-U. S. diplomatic 
dealings with Madrid are being gov- 
emed accordingly .. . U. S. military men 
say German prisoners captured lately 
are less arrogant and talk of Germany 
gaining a stalemate instead of a victory. 
..» There’s no question but that the U. 
§. will break relations with Finland un- 
less it gets out of the war soon. 


Black Market Crackdown 
The Justice Department’s Criminal 
Division will 908 aunch: 8 nationwide 
aign against liquor and ration-stamp 
black markets. Within two weeks, Feder- 
al grand juries in a dozen cities will be 
handed startling evidence dug up by 
FBI agents and Treasury Alcohol Tax 
Unit operatives. Particularly strong cases 
will be presented in Fort Wayne, Cincin- 
nati, and Philadelphia, disclosing broker- 
wholesaler-retailer combines in numerous 
metropolitan areas through which whisky 
is sold as high as $30 a case above ceiling 
prices. Although most illegal sales start 
with brokers, it will be brought out that 
distillery employes have received “prize 


money” to aid black-market operations. 


Elk Hills Oil Again 
- Watch for a new Congressional flare- 
up over the Navy’s Elk Hills oil reserve. 
Senator Walsh has introduced a Navy 
bill leveling the legal obstacles which 
prompted Attorney General Biddle to 
overrule the previous Navy-Standard Oil 
t California contract. But Representa- 
tive Vinson, usually a Navy stalwart, has 
at sponsoring the measure in the 
House. Instead, he favors expropriation 
not only of Standard’s Elk Hills holdings, 
of other private leaseholds in Cali- 
fomia, Oklahoma, and Texas to assure oil 
future wars. The Navy, already in hot 
water over the Arabian pipeline deal, is 
shying from Vinson’s plan. Meanwhile, a 
survey party plumbing the Navy’s Alas- 


kan reserve may find deposits that will 
undercut both Vinson’s oil-shortage and 
the Navy’s pipeline arguments. 


National Notes 


A three-star general is currently draw- 
ing up his own plan for a vast postwar 
Army-controlled PWA which would in- 
clude defense, reclamation, and civil en- 
gineering projects; relief workers would 
be subject to semimilitary discipline but 


could quit if they wanted to . . . Secre-~ 


tary Hull will appeal to the President for 
draft deferment of key young men in the 
foreign service . . . Because the volume 
of mail to U.S. war prisoners in Ger- 
many has slowed delivery, the prisoners 
themselves have complained to the Red 
Cross over the frequency and length of 
letters from home; they suggest shorter 
letters and more photographs. 


Political Straws 


It’s now a better than even bet that 
Congress will pass a simple resolution 
extending the price control act another 
year; the Republicans have given up the 
idea of hanging an anti-subsidy rider on 
it . . . Wall Street, where Willkie was 
once highly popular, has made Dewey a 
2-1 favorite over the 1940 candidate in 
betting on the GOP nomination . . . Sen- 
ator Guffey, ardent New Dealer, says 
he’s willing to place some small bets that 
Wallace will be Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential candidate again. 





Trends Abroad 


Though less than 1,700 tons of bombs 
were dropped on London in sixteen raids 
between January and March, casualties 
were the highest since May 1941, the 
end of the blitz—961 killed, 1,712 in- 
jured . . . Any Russian peace terms to 
Rumania will probably include a de- 
mand for control of the entire Danube 
delta . . . The U.S. Army’s need for 
men, as emphasized by the new draft 
stringency, has encouraged Brazil ‘and 
Mexico, both of which want to send 
expeditionary forces abroad but have 
never received support from Washington 
.. . The British are urging establishment 
of an Allied Commission to control Ger- 


_Many’s economic life for an indefinite 


period after the war. ' 


Pucheu Reaction 

High diplomatic sources say that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle himself isn’t too happy 
about the manner in which Vithy In- 
terjor Minister Pucheu’s trial was con- 


ducted and the reaction to it abroad. He 
has no doubt about Pucheu’s guilt and 
feels the execution was necessary as a 
warning to other Vichyites and as a 
stimulus to the French resistance move- 
ment. But he privately admits that be- 
cause of the lack of legally admissible 
evidence, obtainable only in occupied 
France, the trial “was not a good ex- 
ample of French justice.” The next big 
treason case will probably be that of 
Vice Admiral E. L. H. Darrien, who, as 
commander of the French Navy in 
Bizerte, handed over his ships to the 
Germans in November 1942. All evi- 
dence against him is available in North 
Africa and the trial should be legally 
sound. 


Foreign Notes 


To defeat a new German drive for 
French workers scheduled for April, 
Allied warnings are being sent by radio 
and via the underground telling French- 
men how and in what areas the drive will 
operate so as to enable them to avoid 
conscription . . . For the benefit of U. S. 
Army drivers, British service cars now 
carry a sign painted on the back: “Cau- 
tion. Right Hand Drive” . . . German 
newspapers, despite the newsprint short- 
age, still carry extensive quotations from 
the New York and Chicago stock markets 
as well as grain and textile quotations. 





Soviet Purchasing 


I, the course of preliminary interna- 
tional exchange stabilization talks, Wash- 
ington has learned some details about 
Russia’s huge postwar needs. Possible 
purchases from the U.S. include 6,000 
locomotives, 15,000 railroad cars, im- 
mense quantities of tractors, farm im- 
plements, milling and mining machin- 
ery, automobiles, road and construction 
machines, plumbing, and tools and hard- 
ware of all kinds. With a suitable post 
war financial structure virtually assured, 
State Department and other Washington 
officials are quietly considering formula- 
tion of a reciprocal trade agreement, call- 
ing for U.S. acquisition of important 
Russian products in exchange for such 
Soviet purchases. 


Postwar Gas Rationing? 


OPA and PAW officials say privately 
they believe gasoline rationing won't last 
80 days after the war ends. If i an is 
still fighting when Germany is efeated. 
rationing, of course, will have to con- 


tinue. In fact, the strain on gasoline and 
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oil supplies might even increase with 


concentration of the war in the Pacific. 
But they scoff at rumors of continued 

ostwar rationing and suggest they may 
oe part of a producers and dealers’ 
scheme to get some price concessions 
while sales are still limited. 


Business Footnotes F 


Farmland values have increased a 
third since the war started, with trans- 
actions in 1943 almost double those of 
1942; insurance companies have been 
able to sell most of the properties fore- 
closed in the *80s . . . Example of farm 
prosperity: At a recent rural auction, 
825 of 1,010 farmers -attending bid the 
OPA ceiling price of $900 for a used 
tractor; the buyer was chosen by lot... 
The National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers is warning shopowners against heavy 
inventories of green apparel; the theory: 
demobilized soldiers will have seen too 
much of it . . . Department stores gen- 
erally may adopt the relatively new prac- 
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tice of sending duplicate sales slips along 
with monthly statements to customers; it 
would help them check bills and. cut 


down complaints. 





Ou Navy and Our Future: The 
Tradition of Victory”. by Navy Secre- 
tary Frank Knox is now being compiled 
for publication by Critchell Rimington, 
Yachting magazine editor; the book will 
contain the Secretary's speeches, articles, 
and press-conference reports, and the 
royalties will go to the Navy Relief So- 
ciety . . . Because of the wartime “weak- 
ness” of major league baseball, many of 
the larger radio stations are dropping 
broadcasts of games this season; smaller 
stations, however, are eager to carry 
them . . . Walter Lippmann has deliv- 
ered the manuscript of his next book, 
“U.S. War Aims,” to Little, Brown... 
Look for a major network to launch a 
new dramatic serial soon characterizing 


the cops-and-robbers 
fictitious Broadway co! ... Farrar 
& Rinehart is getting up a sequel to “Bed. 
room Companion,” which sold 112,000 
copies a few years ago; it will be titled 
either “Twin-Bed Companion” or “Doy- 
ble-Bed Companion.” 


experiences of a 














Press Notes 


The sale of back-issue magazines has 
mushroomed into such a profitable busi- 
ness that one of the leading newsstand 
delivery companies is laying postwar 
plans to enter the business . . . The CIO 
is currently surveying the advertising 
sales methods of its various union publi- 
cations to counteract often-repeated ac- 
cusations of strong-arm tactics in sellin 
ads . . . Canada’s National Liberal Fed- 
eration, at work on Mackenzie King’s re- 
election program, has reprinted for the 
widest possible distribution Walter Win- 
chell’s recent column, “What I Didn't 
Know About Canada’s War Effort Till 
Now.” 
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A PERISCOPE SURVEY 








Fifty Political Writers Name the ‘Best’ President 








Lrrespective of his chances for nomination and election, 
who, in your opinion is the man best qualified to be the next 
President? 2 


To obtain a significant sidelight on the coming election, 
NEWSWEEK put the above question to the same 50 Washing- 
ton correspondents who participated in the Periscope Pre- 
view on page 20. 

Their answers made the President, with his eleven years 
of experience as Chief Executive, an overwhelming choice 
in this wartime year. In a weighted tabulation, he is 2-1 
over Thomas E. Dewey, the runner-up, and 3-1 over Wen- 
dell L. Willkie and Sen. Robert A. Taft, who tied for third. 

The participating newspa en, all acknowledged ex- 

_perts in analyzing the Washington scene, were carefully 
selected for political balance. Their personal views range 
from Conservative Republicanism to all-out New Dealism, 

_ with the division between those with known political con- 

victions about equa: 

Yet, of their candidates for the best President, a scant ma- 
jority are Republicans and several of the Democrats named 
are known to be anti-Administration. 

Each participant in the survey was asked to make three 
choices in the order of quality. To arrive at the ranking in 
the accompanying table, 3 points were given for first choice, 
2 for second, and 1 for third. One correspondent failed to 
answer the question, four failed to give a third choice. 


To Be Noted— 


The ranking of Senator Taft is a tribute to his recognized 
abilities. His chances of election, as shown by the Preview on 
page 20, are not rated so highly. Similarly, other talented 
men are listed here who aren’t considered when the actuali- 
ties of politics must be taken into account. 

A comparison with an identical survey taken by NEws- 
WEEK in 1940 is interesting. Then a similar group of cor- 
respondents ranked Willkie 17th with four points. His place 
in the present survey was held by Robert H. Jackson, then 


Attorney General and now a Supreme Court Justice, who 
is not even mentioned this time. Others who ranked high 
in 1940 and are still in public life but who do not figure 
in the current survey include Joseph W. Martin Jr., House 
Minority Leader, Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Com- 
missioner, and Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York. 





















Choosing the ‘Best’ Man 
Names Choices Total 
Ist 2nd Srd__— Points 
Franklin, D. Roosevelt ................s000 26 92 
Thomas E. Dewey ............ccssssesceeee . 6 40 
Robert A. Taft 30 
Wendell L. Willkie .................:cccse00 30 
Harold Stassen 17 
Harry F. Byrd 15 
Gen. George Marshall ...............s00000 13 





Cordell Hull 


James W. Wadsworth ..............c0000 


Charles E. Wilson 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur ................ 
James .F. Byrnes ....... 


William L. Batt 


Pe rerccccccssccsccescscs 





Arthur H. Vandenberg ......... Bisel 


John W. Bricker 





Bernard M. Baruch 





Lewis W. Douglas 





Herbert Hoover 





Jesse Jones 





Edward R. Stettinius 
Henry A. WaHace 


Peccccsoccvecccesesesece 





Everett M. Dirksen 





James A. Farley 





Frank Murphy 





Sam Rayburn 





Owen J. Roberts 





Leverett Saltonstall 





Earl Warren 
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YESTERDAY Firm in the minds of three million Plymouth owners is pride in Plymouth excellence. 
‘Yesterday’s Plymouth models pioneered such advanced features in the low-price field as hydraulic 


brakes, floating power, amola steel, superfinish — over 50 engineering “firsts.” Translated into per- 
formance on streets and highways, this engineering distinction resulted in such long life, economy and 


comfort that Plymouth cars are sought éagerly today by second, third and fourth hand buyers. Present 


Plymouth owners reaffirm with each new mile the truth of the reputation: “Plymouth Builds Great Cars!” 





- BUY WAR BONDS—BUY NOW! 








TOMORROW Because of its quality reputation, Plymouth is entrusted now with the manufacture 


of precision war materials in huge volume: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies; fabricating 
humerous exact items from aluminum, bronze, magnesium, cannon steels. But on the part of all who 
drive, or service, or supply parts, or have sold or built the Plymouth car of yesterday, there is the con- 
viction that Plymouth automotive leadership will be continued and will grow. Their experiences 
point to an assured fact that the ability, the engineering “know how” and the resourcefulness for 
building Great Piymourn Cars are being competently. held for them —In Trust for Tomorrow. 


Piymoutn Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





Election Forecast: 50 Correspondents Pick F.D. R. by a Nose 


Who will be the major party candidates in the coming 
election? Which party wilt win—and why? 


Using its unique preview system, NEWSWEEK has put 
these and related questions to 50 of the best-known Wash- 
ington correspondents. Based on present indications, here are 
their answers: 


@ A majority believe the Democratic party will win the elec- 
tion in the closest kind of a race. 


@ Franklin D. Roosevelt will again head: the Democratic 
slate and Thomas E. Dewey will be the GOP nominee. Their 
running mates will be Henry A. Wallace and Earl Warren, 
respectively. 

@ As might be expected, the war and peace problems are the 
primary reasons why most believe the President will win. 
Among those predicting a GOP victory, the Administra- 
tion’s home-front failure is cited as the principal reason. 

@ For a highly interesting sidelight on this Preview—the 
participating correspondents pick the man best qualified 
for President—see the Periscope Survey on page 18. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each of the 50 correspondents was asked to answer six 
questions “on the basis of present indications.” The ques- 
tions and a summary of the answers follow: 


1—On the basis of present indications, which party do 
you expect to win the 1944 Presidential election? 








Democrats 26 
Republicans 22 
Uncertain A 2 





2—What, briefly, do you expect to be the most important 
issues influencing this result? 

Principal answers from those predicting a Democratic 
victory: War and popular unwillingness to change horses in 
midstream, 28; the problems of the peace and postwar 
planning in’ general, 11; F.D.R.’s record as President, 9; 
GOP weakness in program, candidates, and record, 8. 

Principal answers from those predicting a Republican 
victory: Democratic failure on the home front (rationing 
confusion, “coddling” of labor, poor fiscal policy, etc.), 20; 
desire for change—a GOP trend, 15; Administration trend 
toward “state socialism” or dictatorship, 7. 


8—If you had to forecast now, whom would you pick as 


the most likely and second most likely Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee? 














1st Choice 2nd Choice 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 49 9, 
Cordell Hull Deidvensisbenicenelale 10 
IE IEE scsstdialscssicennntncnenireiemenitebiitiphieiamantocuies 5 
NE EL REINO - sincntenssnccendeuidedoniseinersennbaielamnnndonene 8 
Sam Rayburn ............ccccsscesseceeseeees 3 





Others given second choice mention: James A. Farley 
(2), Edward R. Stettinius (2), Alben W. Barkley (2), 
Gen. George Marshall (1), Harry S. Truman.(1), Wil- 
liam O. Douglas (1), James F. Bymes (1). ( Nine failed to 
pick a second choice; nine chose F.D.R. for both places. ) 


4—The most likely Democratic Vice Presidential nominee? 


Henry A. Wallace 24 
DEES LL TTT LT 14 

Others: Stettinius (5), Truman (2), Byrnes (2), Bark- 
ley (1), Scott Lucas (1), Henry F. Schricker (1). 


5—The most likely and second most likely Republican 
Presidential nominee? 

















Ist Choice 2nd Choice 
Thomas E. Dewey 45 6 
Wendell L. Willkie 3 19 
Robert A. Taft ........ 22 ee See 4 
John W. Bricker .. CE. ST 8 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur 6 





Others: Harold H. Burton (3), Harold Stassen (2), 
Earl Warren (1). (One failed to pick a second choice; 
two chose Dewey for both places. ) 


6—The most likely Republican Vice Presidential nominee? 
Earl Warren ...40 
John Bricker ........... a 6 
Others: MacArthur (1), Stassen (1), Everett Dirksen 
(1). (One failed to vote. ) 


To Be Noted— 


The almost unanimous choice of Dewey as the GOP 
nominee, and the gloomy view of Willkie’s chances. 

Opinion is almost equally divided on whether the F.D.R.- 
Congress fight helped or hurt the President. ; 

The restricted vote of servicemen and women and of 
migratory labor is expected to affect the Democrats most. 

War weariness and the President’s foreign policy each 
received only one mention as a factor aiding a GOP victory, 
while one also cited Mrs. Roosevelt as an issue. 











PARTICIPANTS IN THE PREVIEW 








Phelps H. Adams, New York Sun 

Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 

Windsor Booth, Philadelphia Record 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
George B. Bryant Jr., Wall Street Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J. Butler, Newark Ledger, others 
Marquis W. Childs, United Feature Syndicate 
Jesse S. Cottrell, Charlotte Obse: 


Robert E. Ki 


Elisabeth May Craig, Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald, others 

Cecil B. Dickson, Gannett National Service 

Peter Edson, NEA 

Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

Stephen V. Feeley, Buffalo Courier-Express 

Truman T. Felt, St. Louis Star-Times 

Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Tribune 

Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun 


Mark Foote, Booth Newspapers 
Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times Alliance 
Bulkley Griffin, Hartford Times, others 

Charles S. Groves, Boston Globe 

Jay G Hayden, Detroit News 

William K. Hutchinson, International News Service 
George }. Jenks, Toledo Blade 


rver, others Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Arthur Krock, New York Times 

Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 

G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 

William C. Murphy Jr., Philadelphia Inquirer 
John O’Donnell, New York Daily News 

D. Harold Oliver, Associated 
Ralph W. Page, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press, others 

J. Lacey Reynolds, Nashville Tennessean, others 


Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Clif Stratton, Topeka Capital, K. C. Kansan 

Richard L. Strout, Christian Science Monitor 

Mark Sullivan, New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 

Mark Thistlethwaite, Indianapolis News, others 

Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago Sun, others 

Ray Tucker, McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan League of 
Home Dailies 

Charles Van Devander, New York Post 

Everett C. Watkins, Indianapolis Star, others 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, others 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moimes Register and 
Tribune, others 

Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Publications, others 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 


Press 
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The hat that 


saved a head 


Said the Hartford Engineer: “Give them safety 
helmets.” 





That was his recommendation on finding shipbuild- 
ers working without head protection; while directly 
above, cranes were moving big loads and other men 
were using heavy tools. 


Shortly after the “hard hats” were issued, a falling 
tool struck a man below. His helmet was pierced but 
it saved his head—perhaps his life. 


In mills, factories, on construction operations, Hart- 
ford Engineers scout for hazards to life and prop- 
erty. Through advice to management and coopera- 
tion with supervisors they help correct dangerous 
conditions and unsafe practices. 





How Hartford Engineers help in the war 


In peacetime, industry benefited’ 


from their work in prevention of 
accidents and fires. Now, when a 


able worker is vital to victory, 
- the Hartford Engineer’s efforts to 
maintain uninterrupted produc- 
tion are contributing mightily to 
America’s record flow of planes, 
ships, tanks and guns, 





-..and help cut the cost of insurance 





Fire losses are lower now than years 
40, in relation to the values in- 
sured. The population’ accidental te 
death rate is also lower. And insur- 

ance rates are down. All this isdue }— !" AN ACTUAL CASE — 
inno small measure to the alertness | “ a at ’ 
and “know how?’ of insurance en- Soe IN THREE YEARS —J 
fineers, cooperating with industry | 
and with policyholders in general. 
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full day’s output from every avail- , 





Yes, fire can.start itself! 


Don’t let waste paper, oily rags and 
other trash accumulate in basements, 
closets, out of the way corners. They 
can generate enough heat to ignite 
spontaneously. Clean upand keepclean! 
Make every week Fire Prevention Week. 





Ever hear of Valuable 
Papers Insurance? 


Loss or damage to vital records—by fire, 
water, explosion, burglary, riot, etc.—could 
seriously hamper your business. Valuable 
Papers Insurance can help you keep it on an 
even keel. This protection will pay the ex- 
pense of restoring your files, books, draw- 
ings, blueprints, deeds and other indispens- 
able records if destroyed or damaged by 


practically any cause. 





Which face can you trust? 


“Trust an honest face” isn’t a safe rule in 
running a business. It has caused employers 
heavy losses. Best plan is to cover all mem- 
bers of an organization with a Blanket Fidel- 
ity Bond. Then you know you’re safe. 





Want to save a fighter’s life? 


“Thank the people back home 
who gave me their blood!”’ That 
heartfelt thought occurs often in 
things our wounded men say and 
write. The miracle of blood- 
plasma! It has restored thou- 


sands, after terrible wounds and 
shock. Be a blood donor. Your 
body will quickly replace the 
pint you give. Go to the nearest 
blood donor station of the 
American Red Cross. 


What you want in an insurance company 





You want your insurance company to be 
financially strong—to have a good record 
for prompt claim payment—to be human 
in its dealings with policyholders and 
ready to serve them anywhere and at any 
time. Let the Hartford agent in your com- 
munity or your own insurance broker tell 
you more about the advantages and bene- 
fits of being Hartford-insured. 











Ba 
HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope che War Effort 





The Presidential campaign has entered the jittery stage. It will 
stay there until after the conventions. Un S are in- 
volved this year. Politicians would give a farm to know the 
high command’s military plans. They know those plans could 
completely upset their own calculations. 


Don’t be misled by oratorical thunder in the Democratic party. 
It’s true recent es by Democratic Senators Johnson of 
Colorado and O’Daniel of Texas. amounted to open breaks with 
the President. They give the surface impression that a Roose- 
velt storm is blowing up. fact is, however, the party or- 
ganization is being well greased for a fourth-term nomination. 


Republican nervousness is increased by uncertainty over the 
outcome of Wisconsin’s primary. A Willkie sweep, or near- 
sweep, of the state’s 24 delegates would strengthen his “stand 
up and be counted” demand. It might force Dewey into more 


open campaigning. Such a turn-about-face could have embar- 
rassing consequences. : 


Bricker is playing tortoise to the Dewey-Willkie hare. The Ohio 
governor keeps plodding along. Undaunted by the coup in 
North Carolina, where Dewey picked up 25 convention votes 
after a speech by Dewey-sponsored New York Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Hanley, Bricker is trying hard for Southern delegates. 
He’s far more active than some politicians realize. 


Eric Johnston is a good bet to be Republican keynoter; but the 


GOP is really looking for a young war hero. The Democratic 
accent also will be on youth. 


United Steel Workers’ attack on the Little Steel formula (see 
page 75) is crystallizing labor’s stand against the entire stabiliza- 
tion program. The union complains not only that price increases 
are permitted while wages are frozen, but feels that farmers 
and corporations get all the breaks. 


Parity laws and tax refund provisions, Phil Murray contends, 
guarantee postwar prosperity to both farmers and business, but 
give working men no sureties whatever. 


saan b Sipeeing «metas ey San eee 
income. Murray says it would increase purchasing r 
the war and form a firm foundation for economic sionties. 


Decision of the WLB to hear complaints against the Little Steel 

formula does not mean that the Labor Board will take any pos- 

itive action. It sticks by its contention that Con or the 

President must make the change if one is justified. However, 

the hearings will provide a national sounding board for labor. 
6 


Watch for announcement soon of differential food rationing 
for heavy workers. The War Food Administration and the OPA 
have been at work on it for more than a year and are ready to 
put it into effect, starting with lumberjacks. 


Men who perform hard labor out of doors will get twice as 
much of some rationed foods as ordinary workers. The WFA 
will determine what laborers qualify. The OPA will issue the 


extra ration points to company boardinghouses and in-plan 


feeding establishments. 


Rationers are prepared for many headaches when other indu; 
trial groups begin putting on pressure for more food. 


Current retailer campaign against sales promotion on clo hing 
is part of a coordinated drive to avert necessity of rationing 
next fall. Government experts believe there'll be enough cloth 
ing unless a buying spree develops this summer. 


A mandatory 48-hour work week in cotton textiles is ta ored 
by production and manpower chiefs; the industry averages 
only 41 hours a week now. The extra cost of overtime, though; 
would threaten OPA ceiling prices. : 


Despite the Vinson directive, sheets and pillow cases will be 
scarce this fall. Government orders are claiming 80% of produc. 
tion and retail inventories are vanishing. 

@ 


Because ration-point cost of many foods is low, War Food Ad- 
ministration officials fear that fewer Victory gardens will be 
planted this year. Unless more le start on home gardens 
and canning, civilian food supplies next winter will be tighter 
than ever, they fear. 


Exportation of American agriculturas “know how,” rather than 
foodstuffs, will be this country’s greatest contribution to the 
world food program being worked out now by the interim com- 
mission. 


Approval of the general program by all member nations is ex- 
pected within the month, and a second United Nations Food 
Congress will then be called to work out details. 

® 


Or course, there will be actual food shipments for relief and 
rehabilitation, but emphasis will be placed on setting up foreign 
countries on their own. 


But no stockpiling is being done. Food shipments will be har- 
dled on a current basis, along with government orders for the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease. 


Flour, sugar, and wheat already are in stock. But industry is 
doing the storage, not government. Supplies will be drawn upon 
when they are needed. 


s 
Meanwhile, postwar agriculture planners great de- 
velopments in heavy farm equi: t and fertilizers. About a 


quarter of this country’s good farm lands has been ruined by 
erosion in the last 150 years and experts believe it can be re- 
claimed. 


Synthetic top soil has been developed by the soil conservation 
service. it takes nature hundreds of years to develop 
fertile top soil, the synthetic product can be laid in a few hours. 


A single mechanical process breaks down unfertile soil, mixes 
i gredients and fertilizer and lays the new prod- 
ct on the field, ready for planting. 
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‘I’m yours alone;’ dainty Miss Dixie Cup confides 
to the handsome Petty Officer. “‘No other lips shall ever touch mine. 


“That’s the way it is with all us Dixies... millions and 
millions of us...each true to one person—and only one. 


*It’s.lucky there are so many of us. You see Uncle Sam expects us 
to look after all the boys in service—in camp here at home... out 
at sea...up at the front...even on bombing trips with the flyers. 


“Lots of us are around the busy war plants, too... 
helping to feed the workers...and protecting their health. 


‘‘But let’s talk about you and me. Always remember I keep my 
kisses just for you. I never, never share them with another.” 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 


Tee paper cup has trely become @ war-time necessity. Used but ence end thrown away it brecks the chein of possible contagion from mouth contact with anything thet hes ever touched the lips of others. 








a Pilots letter advises: 
Cetter ty Buseck 


HE is a three-star mother, 
with one son an Army 
pilot, one a Navy flier, one an 
Army cadet meteorologist — 
and a wartime job of her own 
to handle. 


When a letter came from the 
one who has been out in the 
Pacific for 15 months—much 
of the time in a big Liberator 
bomber — she passed it on to 
us, with quite needless apol- 
ogies about “a mere mother’s 
' pride” in her son’s good 
efforts. 


She sent it on because her son 
wrote: 


“These engines I fly behind 
are built by Buick, so I have 
the utmost faithin them. You 
take care of them and they'll 


BUICK pivision o: 


take care of you.” 


And you can be mighty sure 
that made us feel good. 


But listen to what the mother 
added and see if you wouldn’t 
feel both proud and a bit 
humble in the face of such 
obvious appreciation: 


“Thank God,” she wrote, 
“that if our modern machines 


must be used as instruments 
of war, Buick does build 
them. It means much to us 
mothers of men that, as they 
defy death in the skies, you 
have done your best to see 


them through.” 


Yes, we have done our best. 
And we are glad that best has 
been good enough to give 
fighting men faith in Buick- 
built war goods. 


But who wouldn’t try to 


better his best when to such . 


faith you have added the sin- 
cere gratitude of mothers 
who send their sons to fight 
for usP 


Certainly me shall — every 
hour of every day—from now 
till Victory! 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Russians Surge Ahead in Europe; 
New Victories Scored in Pacific 


Churchill Hails Red Triumphs 
as “Cause of Hitler’s Undoing,” 
Sees Shortened War with Japan 


In 33 months, events in Russia had 
come full circle for the Germans. That 
was the meaning of the Red surge to the 
Prut River on Rumania’s border this 
week. For the first time, the Red Army 
had slammed the Germans back to the 
starting point of the titanic gamble they 
launched on June 22, 1941. To achieve 
this, the Russians had marched 1,000 
miles from the Caucasus in thirteen 
months. And their feat was acclaimed in 
full measure by Prime Minister Churchill 
in his worldwide radio speech Sunday, 
when he said that one year of Soviet vic- 


' tories had constituted “the greatest cause 


of Hitler’s undoing.” 
In a speech that’ peered into rebuild- 
ing Britain (see page 44) as well as sur- 
ing the war fronts, the Prime Minister 
ticked off other bad news for Germany. 
In England, America’s “mighty air 
force” now definitely outnumbered the 
RAF. The Japanese were showing “signs 
of great weakness” beneath the “vast pre- 
ponderance” of American forces—so much 
so that he foresaw a shortening of the 
expected interval between the collapse 


of Hitler and the downfall of Japan. The - 
‘ going ‘was slow only in the jungle vast- 


nesses of Burma and in Italy, where the 
twelve-day battle to rout the Germans 
from Cassino 


was, others agreed, a 
bloody failure. 


But of the impending invasion of West- 
em Europe—the Prime Minister said lit- 
tle more than that “the hour of our great- 
est effort and action is coming.” Perhaps 
his most significant words were: “I must 
warm you that to deceive and baffle the 
enemy there will be many false alarms, 
feints, and dress rehearsals.” 


Ukrainian Break-Through 
The approach of the crisis in the west 
the Germans facing a situation in 
the east that was probably more critical 
it was during‘even the battle of 


Stalingrad. This time the Red Army had 
achieved a clean ae eevedt on the 
Ukrainian front. This time the break- 
through did not merely lead the Soviet 
forces to the reconquest of the boundless 
spaces of their own country. It led them 
to the very ramparts of Hitler’s European 
Fortress itself. 

The key to the entire picture was the 
astonishing achievement of the Second 
Ukrainian Army of Marshal Ivan Koneff. 
In many ways it was one of the outstand- 
ing feats of the entire war in Russia. It 
started three weeks ago when Koneff’s 
troops suddenly crossed the Bug River 
on a wide front and the Wehrmacht 
had little or nothing to throw into the 
gap. 

As a result, the Second Army poured 
through until it reached the Dniester 
River, border between pre-1940 Rumania 
and the Soviet. Without halting, the Reds 
vaulted across the Dniester and pressed 
through Bessarabia, the province Bucha- 
rest.ceded to Moscow in 1940. This week 


ee 


Sheer fighting ability lay behind the Russian victories 


they reached the Prut River, last obstacle 
before Rumania proper. 

The Reds hit the river’s east bank on a 
53-mile front west of the Bessarabian 
railroad junction of Balti, and immediate- 
ly massed Russian guns began pouring 
shells across the river into Rumania it- 
self. Here the river had a maximum width 
of only about 100 yards, and jubilant 
Russian commentators asserted that the 
Germans would get no breathing spell 
on the Prut. One Moscow radio spokes- 
man said: “Hitler occupied Hungary but 
this will‘not save him and his generals. 
We are going westward. We are go- 
ing into their lands. We are going to 
Berlin.” 

To the north and south of the Second 
Army’s break-through, two other Russian 
armies, the First Ukrainian and the Third, 
smashed hard on the Nazi flanks. The 
First, under Marshal Gregory Zhukoff, 
widened a tremendous salient that 
stretched from Tarnopol down to the Ru- 
manian province of Bukovina. It cap- 
tured Kamenets-Podolsk in a move that 
threatened to nip off many Germans. 
Meanwhile the Third Ukrainian Army, 
under Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, 


crushed the Germans in Nikolaev and 
along the Nazi pocket above the Black 
Sea. 

For the Wehrmacht, the most imme- 
diate and dangerous effect of Koneff’s 
break-through was the splitting in two 
parts of the Nazi armies on the southern 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Red Army thundered at the natural ramparts of Fortress Europe on a line stretching from Central 
Poland to the Black Sea (Northern Russia battle line not shown) 


front. This split occurred at Mogilev- 
Podolski (see map). The Germans ad- 
mitted this in an unconsciously comic 
broadcast. They characterized the Rus- 
sian advance through Bessarabia as a 
drive through “dead space.” Translated, 
this meant there were no Germans there 
to defend it. 

But the long-range implications of the 
Soviet drives were even more significant 
than the immediate military prospects. 
The Red advances brought the Russians 





up to the mountain ranges and broad 
rivers that have always marked the 
boundaries of Europe proper from the 
great plains which stretch across Russia 
and deep into Asia. 

The most important of these natural 
defensive features is formed by the Car- 

thian Mountains. The Germans will 

efend it with all their might and that 
was the explanation of why they were 
forced to take over the communications 
leading to it through Hungary. The key 


to this mountain wall is the region known 
as Galicia in Poland south of Warsaw. 
North and south of the Carpathians the 
German defense must rest on river lines. 
The accompanying map illustrates the 
whole problem. 

Thus, in many ways, the Wehrmacht 
finally had reached the lines where it had 
to do what it had successfully avoided 
for nearly a year in Russia—turn anc 
fight to hold because it could retreat no 


longer. ; 
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Fifteen months ago, the Germans 
were within 300 miles of the Baku oil 
fields. Today the Russians are within 
200 of the Rumanian oil fields. And be 
it remembered that oil is the life blood 
of armies. Fifteen months ago who 
would have dreamt of such an inver- 
sion? 

Yet the reasons for it aren’t far to 
seek. First, they’re to be discovered in 
the vastness of Russia and, secondly, in 
the strategy of the opposing armies as 
related to this vastness. 

As long ago as 1709—when the 
Swedes under Charles XII were anni- 
hilated at Poltava—in the celebrations 
which followed that Russian victory 
these words were addressed by a monk 
to Peter the Great and his soldiers: 
“When our neighbors hear what has 
happened they'll say it wasn’t into a 
foreign country that the Swedish Army 
and Swedish power ventured but rather 
into some mighty sea. They’ve fallen in 
and disappeared even as lead is swal- 
lowed in water.” 

In 1812 the Grand Army of Napo- 
leon met a similar fate. Notwithstand- 
ing, in 1941 Hitler and his legions 
again took up the challenge but only to 
find that the mighty sea was still un- 
conquerable. 

Nevertheless, space in itself would 
be but frail protection did not the de- 
fender know how to use it and this the 
4 Russians have always known, for on 
each of these three great. occasions 
they've dealt with their invaders in an 
identical way. Their strategy has never 
been rigidly offensive or defensive as so 
often has been the case in Western Eu- 
rope. Rather, on account of space, it 
has been what may be called “percola- 
tive”: swarming forward whenever their 


~ 








EpIToRs NOTE: Since the appear- 
ance of General Fuller's first col- 
umn in NEwswEEK, March 13, his 
writings have received consider- 
able attention in the American 
press and in official quarters. Be- 
cause of this there has been an in- 
creased demand for the general's 
military writings. For interested 
readers, therefore, NEWSWEEK rec- 
ommends General Fuller's recent 
book, “Machine Warfare.” For 
servicemen a special 25-cent edi- 
tion of this volume has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the 
Infantry Journal of Washington, 
organ of the United States Infantry 
Association. 











enemy’s resistance is weak and swarm- 
ing backward when his pressure is 
strong. 


In 1941, when the German assault 
was launched on Russia, my opinion 
was that the sole victory the Germans 
could gain was one of compromise. 
And that the only way to bring it about 
was to occupy Moscow because that 
city is the hub oi the Russian railroad 
system in the west and, once it was in 
German hands, the supply of Russian 
armies in the field would have been dis- 
located if not paralyzed. 

Moscow wasn’t occupied. Instead the 
main German offensive in 1942 was 
pushed sodthward to Stalingrad and in- 
to Caucasia. It was a colossal strategical 
blunder. 

When the tide turned, as it did in 
January 1943, the entire German south- 


WAR TIDES. 
The Percolative War in Russia 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. : 


ern wing was so desperately situated 
that it redounds to the skill of its gen- 
eral staff that it was ever able to ex- 
tricate any of it. Nevertheless, from that 
moment the initiative passed absolutely 
to Russia. 

Today it is this loss of power to make 
decisions that has placed the Germans 
in a “downright critical position”’—to 
quote the actual words used by the 
German commentator General Dietmar 
but a few days back. Undoubtedly, they 
still hold in hand considerable central 
reserves but strategically they must 
consider three fronts—the Russian, the 
Italian, and the impending second 
front, which like the sword of Damo- 
cles hangs over their heads. They are 
therefore not free agents. 


In my opinion it is not,,as has been 
suggested, that by some means or an- 
other the Russians have acquired great- 
er mobility than the Germans but that 
the Germans have been hamstrung by 
their reluctance to draw on their re- 
serves. There can be little doubt that 
for a long time now they have expected 
exhaustion to put a limit to the Russian 
advance. This might well have come 
about had the Russians embarked on a 
“Cassino” offensive by  thunderin 
away at one section of the front. Instea 
they have struck wherever their enemy 
was found to be either strategically or 
tactically badly placed. Then, as soon 
as resistance stiffened, they have shift- 
ed their area of attack. 

Thus by a succession of heavy and 
yet limited blows rather than by push- 
ing one great offensive, they have econ- 
omized their striking power and it would 
seem that it is to this economy of force 
that their driving power is due. 








Koneff of Korsun 


Of the three commanders of the 
Ukrainian armies battering their way 
into the Balkans, the least known was 
Marshal Koneff, head of the second 
Ukrainian Army. Yet his were the most 
spectacular triumphs and his the first 
Army to app Old Rumania. Here 
is a full-length portrait of this Russian 
conqueror. 


Terse Introvert: Ivan Stepanovich 
Koneff, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
since Feb. 21 in recognition of his bril- 
liant encirclement of ten German divi- 
sions at Korsun, is bald as a billiard ball. 
Bushy brows top his keen blue eyes, 
which twinkle even in his most serious 


moments, and his deep-lined, weather- 
beaten face and hard jaw emphasize his 
toughness. The stocky 48-year-old mar- 
shal is not talkative for a Russian: and 
his laconic air suggests a thoughtful, in- 
troverted character. 

Unlike most one-track military men, he 
has diverse interests and takes a lively 
enjoyment in literature. A private library 
accompanies him to the front and in- 
cludes English classics as well as Russian 
favorites. A key to Koneff’s literary taste 
is his intense admiration for Stalin's terse 
Orders of the Day—he enjoys them not 
only for their good tidings but for their 

ight, clean prose as well. A perfection- 
ist all the way down the line, he insists 
that his junior‘officers write clearly and 
briefly, and any verbose subaltern can 


I 


expect a sharp reprimand from his husky- 
voiced commander. 


Tovarich Voyiny: At the front, Koneff 
lives in spartan fashion usually taking 
over a modest peasant’s cottage for his 
headquarters near the front lines. Ignor- 
ing danger despite his staff’s protests, he 
spent most of his time during the Korsun 
operation in the north-south corridor, 3 
miles wide, which finally cut off the 
Germans. 

Soldiers of the Red Army call unknown 
soldiers in their midst “Tovarich Voyiny” 
(Comrade Warrior). At the front, Koneff 
is Tovarich Voyiny more often than Mar- 
shal, for he mixes with "is men wearing 
a greatcoat shorn of identifying epaulets; 
on his head is a tankman’s helmet. Ko- 
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neff’s men all know that their chief shares 
their front-line dangers and they have 
deep affection for him. 


Tactician and Organizer: The mar- 
shal’s officers share that affection and 
admiration. They describe him as a keen 
student of military history and an author- 
ity on the Punic Wars, particularly the 
Battle of Cannae—classic model for Stal- 
ingrad and later Russian encirclements 
of Wehrmacht troops. Concentrated ar- 
tillery fire is a favorite Koneff tactic, and 
as he reconquers his native land he seeks 
to take cities with a minimum of destruc- 
tion. Opposing ruinous frontal attack, his 
method is to concentrate his fire on 
the last enemy escape route—the method 
he employed at Belgorod, Kharkov, 
and Poltava in last summer's great 
campaign. 

An infantry general when most Red 
Army front commanders are cavalry gen- 
erals (Zhukoff, Malinovsky, etc.) , Keneff is 
also one of the few promoted to marshal 
in the field. His admiring staff officers call 
him “the general who never retreated.” 
But in addition to his brilliant field 
service, he is a genius in army organi- 
zation. 

The Red Armies that threw back the 
Germans on the Kalinin front in the win- 
ter offensive of 1941-42 were trained by 
Koneff. In August 1942 he directed the 
offensive against Rzhev which diverted 
80 enemy divisions from the Stalingrad 
front. Then he went east of Stalingrad 
to train a new Army for the “Steppe” 
front. It marched to the Don River 
spring and began the advances that cul- 
minated in the capture of Belgorod in 
August. 

e of Soviet Russia’s first partisans, 
Koneff in his early 20s joined (with his 
wife) the guerrillas fighting the hetero- 
geneous armies commanded by Admiral 
Alexander Kolchak in eastern Siberia. 
The son and daughter born to the Koneffs 
followed in their father’s footsteps. The 
boy is in the Red Army; the girl studies 
aircraft construction in Moscow. 

When the marshal is away from the 
‘front, his hobby is race horses. His stable 
won trotting stakes last year, and he has 
two or three top-notch runners which 
frequently enter the Sunday races at 
Moscow’s Hippodrome track. And in one 
of Koneff's few moments of relaxation at 
the front during recent weeks he at- 
tended a front-line performance by a 
brigade of artists from the Moscow Art 
Theater. Alla Tarasova, the leading lady, 
thrilled the troops and won the applause 
of the marshal, who told the celebrated 
star that he greatly admired her—both as 
an actress and a person. 

But gay moments are rare for the Red 
Army’s newest marshal and his life is 
divided in a grim pattern: half the time in 
the field, half devoting his talent to train- 
ing and organization, and preparing the 
Red Army for unrelenting offensives. 
Long hours at the front and behind the 
lines have given Russia a spectacular 


Sovtoto 
Marshal Koneff: first across the Dnieper, 
first across the Bug, first across Dniester 


commander—first to cross the Dnieper, 
first to cross the Bug, first to cross the 
Dniester. 


On to India 


Five Japanese columns crossed the 
Burma frontier last week in the first for- 
eign challenge to the British rajah on the 
soil of ia since the wars with the 
French nearly two centuries ago. Appar- 
ently it was not the major invasion that 
was —but failed to materialize 
—in- 1942, Nevertheless it was a well- 
muscled campaign that had powerful 
political as well as military objectives. 

One immediate Japanese military goal 
was Imphal, a collection, of villages 
forming the capital of the native state of 
Manipur and the gateway to the rice- 


paddy plains of Northeastern India. It is’ 


situated in a jungle-covered valley 50 
miles west of the Burma frontier. Farther 
north, one of the enemy columns drove 
westward in a move aimed at cutting the 
important northeasterly Bengal-Assam 
railroad . That would sever communica- 
tions between Allied forces inside Burma 
and their Indian bases. 

The Japanese converged on it from 
bases anchored along a 180-mile line in 
Burma from the Chin Hills northward to 
the Chindwin Valley. Despite vigorous 
British countermeasures, the Japanese ad- 


vanced in a few days to within 25 miles 
of Imphal. 
From the political point of view, the 


outstanding fact about the invasion. was 
that alongside the Japanese marched 
units of the Tokyo-sponsored “Indian Na- 
tional Army.” In a rallying cry to the 
homeland, this Army urged all Indians to 
desert their British rulers and join “the 
struggle for liberation of the motherland.” 
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Achtung! Achtung! 
Reich Radio Heralds Daily Blows 
in Allies’ Increasing Air Assault 






Every hour on the hour, the German 
radio said, it would broadcast “the actual 
air situation at the moment.” And las 
week, every hour on the hour, the Ger. 
man people huddled around their radios 
to hear the call to attention: “Acutunc! 
Acutunc!” The warnings grimly recorded 
a week of unprecedented air assaults on 
the Reich. By day and night the RAF and 
the United States Eighth Air Force flew 
eastward from their British bases to hit 
the cities and industries of Germany 
more often, in greater force, and with 
heavier tonnage than ever before. And 
all over the Reich the radio Acntunc 
blared out, hour after hour, day after day, 
and night after night. 

















Achtung! “Strong carn formations 
now flying toward Central Germany.” 
It was the Eighth again on March 22 
and across a lane of blistering flak the 
heavies headed for Berlin. Not a single 
Luftwaffe plane rose to slash at the 
t fleet—some 600 bombers, escorted 
y about 800 fighters—as it dropped 
nearly 1,500 tons of incendiaries and ex- 
“eg on the capital. Thirteen heavies 
fell. 














Achtung! “Strong raider forces over 
Western Cermany.” It was night on the 
22nd and more than 1,000 RAF bombers 
entered a searchlight ring encircling 
Frankfort to pound it with the heaviest 
bombload ever to smash a city: more 
than 3,000 tons. Cascading through flare- 
lit clouds, blockbusters rocked Frankfort 
and fires raged across its shaking build- 
ings. There were few German fighters, 
but flak peppered the giant Lancasters 
and Halifaxes, and $83 aircraft were lost. 


Achtung! “Enemy formations now fiy- 
ing over Northwest Germany.” The 
eet oe eee day on the 28rd to 

ike six targets: factories and railroads 
at Hamm, Minster and Brunswick, and 
three Luftwaffe airfields. Clear weather 
gave the Eighth its first chance for pre 
cision bombing in two weeks and permit- 
ted German ters to rise from their 
fields for battle. Twenty-seven heavy 
bombers were lost. 22 German fighters 
shot down. 






















Achtung! “Enemy formations over 
Central i, Schweinfurt and 
Frankfort were the targets March 24 for 
a medium force of Eighth heavies. Few 
fighters defended the industrial centers 
and thick flak was responsible for the 
day’s loss: three bombers. 


Achtung! “Strong enemy formations 
over Central Germany.” In the greatest 
engagement of the Battle of Berlin, more 
than 1,000 heavy bombers of the RAF 
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hurled me i ot ae of incen- | 
diaries explosives at. an LARDNER GOES 
goal othe night ofthe Sat Ale : R TO THE WARS 
the raiders’ pa ights m in 
great columns of reventas tight, ground 
s opened up in thick barrage, an ° 
emma if. behter-dropped flares guided. the ‘Luft The Beachhead Has a Birthday 
2 actual waffe in darting attack. It cost the RAF 
nd last 73 bombers to rekindle the fires of Berlin. by JOHN LARDNER 
~ Achtung! “Strong raider forces ap- O ean 
avail proaching Western Germany.” It was the N THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD, and are continuing to use the beach- 
sonal RAF again—on the night of the 26th. March 22—The beachhead of Anzio is head as a sort of sound box and test 
MA They pasted Essen with 2,800 tons of two months old the day I write this. target for anti-invasion weapons rang- 
“AF and bombs in the first raid on the Krupp There have been no special festivities ing from glider bombs to mutton on 
woe few arms center in eight months. The ob- to mark the occasion. The Germans the hoof. By land, sea, and air ‘they 
3 tole jective was to beat down reconstruction dropped a few dozen shells into the seem to have hit us with at least one 
Seal the Germans had been able to carry out water in our front yard, but sent no of everything in the book. 
ad with in the intervening period. This, it was re- other greetings. One child has been _In recapitulating these little atten- 
<i ported, had resulted in repair of about born on the beachhead today as we tions, I will simply point out that 
le. one-fifth of the Krupp works. go to press, her mother a young mar-__ those which have not actually been 
fer de ried woman named Rosa whose sur- seen by me in action have been men- 
Y; Narr owed Ga name must be withheld. At the local tioned in communiqués or in the 
p troops’ movie house, over which am- official background of the campaign, 
— St. Matthias Seizure Rings Japs, munition whistles balefully from time and if I omit slingshots and crossbows 
sae Puts MacArthur Cl to Nimf to time, they are showing a picture its because the Germans have, to the 
ae 29 s MacArthur Closer to Nimitz called “Three Hearts for Julia.” best of my knowledge, done the same. 
flak the For us founding fathers who came The roll call includes sheep to blow 
a sae As American planes shuttle-bombed in on D Day, these few but vivid up our mines, 210-millimeter guns 
he the Japanese atolls in the Central Pacific square miles on which we live are by mounted on railroad cars, all kinds of 
Pan and pounded the familiar targets in the now full of landmarks and old as- mortars, hooks to root up mine fields, 
irons Eastern Carolines, the last gap in the sociations. We can quote you fluctua- _U-boats, E-boats, rowboats, sea mines, 
i . island blockade of the Japanese on New tions in the price of Nettuno wine dive bombers, and heavy bombers 
| Ce Britain and New Ireland was closed last from week to week. We show visitors and fighters, common varieties of anti- 
week. From the Solomons a Marine am- the good yellow beaches up by Mol- personnel bombs and bombs weighing 
phibious force under the command of letta, the oil-black beaches to the as much as 1,200 kilograms (2,640 
Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Noble landed in southeast, the fly-over bridge, and the pounds), 170-millimeter shells, self- 
— yd the St. Matthias islands, 84 miles north place where the skies were once dark _ propelled 88-millimeter guns, tanks in- 
thse 0 of Kavieng. | with tobacco when a German shell cluding miniature robot tanks, glider 
ade During a tropical rainstorm at dawn on hit a cigarette dump. We swap lies bombs against our shipping, smoke 
ne March 20, the Marines went ashore from about how close the bombs fell and _ shells, airburst shells, barbed wire, and 
ae “ei ccm pwc, wae gud , point out that while ee beachhead mines, mines, mines. 

4 t ) € au as not grown yet, it has great possi- 
igh flare- island, half a mile away. The only opposi- bilities. We are getting pretty civil- The net effect is not very im- 
Frankfort tion came from the personnel of a radio minded and mellow. ; ‘deri * . 
ag build: Ran ich Mlodiaian “Ai Wie seine time pressive considering the limited cir- 

fighters, JH battleships poured 1,000 tons of shells ee 
ancasters into inlaiecs bi Ja Billed dni” New The Germans take a different ap- German bombing effort, for example, 
were lost. Ireland. in a ey he Yo i claibinast proach. On their pipe organ they have which has dropped from handsomely 

, aro wats eh ea eaES pulled out the stop labeled “sinister.” mounted raids with Pathfinder planes 
now fly. - Having failed to break through to the and three types of flares to spasmodic 
y” The Significance sea with full-scale attacks, they now _hit-or-miss_break-throughs, illustrat 
» 23rd to The occupation of Emirau and the use break through every night by radio. the general pattern. 
railroads of battleships against Kavieng brought Anzio is the pet target of George and We need doctors around, of course, 
vick, and the Southwest Pacific Command of Gen- Sally, whose radio program alternates and not just medical men. One of the 
- weather eral MacArthur and the Central Pacific good phonograph records with genial, busiest physicians on the beachhead is 
» for pre- Bemmend under Admiral Nisaits ot Pearl menace. Their slogan is as familiar a Brooklyn boy named Henry Egal, 
d permit- Harbor closer together than ever before. here as “time to stump the experts” or First Lt. Egal, who delouses bombs, 
‘om their And there have been signs that the cleav- the mating call of the tobacco auc- mines, and shells, and decontaminates 
wn heavy age between the strategic ideas of Mac- tioneer used to be at home. George’s German missiles of every description. 
» fighters thor. end) Nidaitz hes been. nertowed. voice drips with old-time melodrama They are always yelling for Dr. Egal 
One of the reasons is that MacArthur and the boys listening in join in from all over the beachhead. He has 
now has at his disposal a comparatively merrily as he says three or four times outlasted most of the enlisted men in 
ons over lage force (see box, page 30). Another a program: “Go easy, boys, there’s his detail from Tunisia through Sicily 
Furt and is his satisfactory relations with Admiral danger ahead. . : to Anzio, more than one having gone 
ch 24 for Halsey, South Pacific commander, who The danger—that is, the major and slightly wacky in the course of the 
vies. Few [m ° is.also under MacArthur in a vague way. conclusive danger—that the Germans _ year’s work. The doctor is a very firm 
al centers The battleships that bombarded Kavieng are still trying to sell us, of pushing and plain-spoken and self-reliant man 
» for the were presumably transferred to Halsey’s the beachhead into the sea, is not for a lieutenant. 
command from Central Pacific tas ahead but past. The boys are well He can afford to be,” said a briga- 
forces. Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, aware of this. However, there is no dier general to your correspondent 
ormations commanding the small naval force based doubt in their minds that in the last the other day. “He’s absolutely safe 
e greatest anently in the Southwest Pacific, two months the Germans have used __ in that job. Nobody else wants it. 
lin, _ also cooperated well with MacAr- 
the p* 
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Hollandia 


Krauel Bay 
Wewak 


Navigable by 
deep-draft 
ships to here. 
thirteen-foot |’ 
Graft vessels 
for 300 miles 


This panoramic map of Northern New Guinea shows the area under Allied air attack and an important jumping off place . . . 


thur. Finally MacArthur communiqués 
have given full credit to Marines under 
his command, erasing the old grudge the 
sea soldiers bore against the general. 
Thus, for the present, MacArthur’s an- 
nounced strategy of “swift, - massive” 
strokes against key objectives has been 
coordinated with the Navy strategy he 
once dismissed as “island hopping.” But 
when the MacArthur and Nimitz drives 
converge on the Philippines, new differ- 
ences may arise. MacArthur’s theater 
embraces all of the Philippines. His pub- 
lic statements indicate he considers their 
- reconquest and liberation a primary ob- 
jective. Unless there is a realignment of 
authority, he, as theater commander, will 
direct the reoccupation of the Philippines. 
The Navy contends there should be 
such a realignment. It regards the Philip- 
pines as a secondary objective, believing 
it is necessary only to take key airfields 
and ports to prevent the Japs from using 
them to harass our communications lines. 
The Navy’s primary objective is a South 
China port, whence a supply line can be 
opened to Chiang Kai-shek. But the Pa- 
cific supply line will bisect MacArthur's 
theater, and the Navy is prepared to 
argue that since getting matériel to China 
is predominantly a naval operation, Nim- 
itz should hold the supreme command. 
MacArthur presumably will challenge 
that claim. Moreover, he may differ from 
the Navy belief that anchorages in the 
Southern Philippines, plus airfields in 


Northern Luzon, and a neutralized Ma- 
nila are all that are needed before driving 
to the China Coast. Yet some Navy ex- 
perts even maintain that 300,000 Marines 
could do the Philippines job alone. 


MacArthur’s Men 


How much does MacArthur have 
under his over-all command in the 
South and Southwest Pacific? The 
answer, so far as trained troops go, 
has now been compiled by addin 
up all the divisions so far identifi 
in the two theaters (others not as 
yet identified may swell the total). 
They come to sixteen. Two things 
are remarkable about this figure: 
(1) the fact that this combined 
army compares favorably with the 
size of Allied forces in Italy; (2) 
the number of Australians fighting. 

The following is the list of iden- 
tified divisions, including the first 
complete Australian compilation: 

American—First Ca (dis- 
mounted ); 25th, 82nd, 37th, 40th, 
4lst, 48rd, 98rd, and American In- 
fantry; Ist and 8rd Marine Divi- 
sions. 

Australian—S8rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 9th Divisions. 

New Zealand—Srd_ Division. 


Northern New Guinea 


The capture of Emirau Island com- 
cece the isolation of Rabaul by Allied 

rces and in a strategic sense brought 
the campaigns in the Southwest Pacific 
theaters very close to a victorious end- 
although there may yet be a battle for 
Rabaul if the Allies decide to take it in- 
stead of bypassing it. Aside from Rabaul, 
however, there remained another world 
in the Southwest Pacific for General Mac- 
Arthur to conquer. This was the northern 
coast of New Guinea from Madang to 
Hollandia, an ideal jumping-off place for 
a drive on the Philippines. Here is a pre- 
view of what the Allies face in this hot 
wilderness: 


Malaria Coast: From an operational 
viewpoint, the most interesting feature of 
the Madang to Hollandia coast is its flat- 
ness. Landings can be made at many 

laces. But on the other hand, the coast 

as a dearth of good harbors. Exclusive 
of Madang, Sek, Bogia, and Hansa Bay, 
there is scarcely an inlet on the entire 
stretch which will shelter anything larger 
than a launch. Thus, although it may be 
easy to establish landings along the miles 
of undefended beaches, it will difficult 
to bring in large quantities of supplies 
unless the well-garrisoned good harbors 
are taken from the Japs. 

As the Japs have occupied the best 
harbors, so have they taken the best air- 
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... for the Philippines (inset shows its relation to other positions in South Pacific) 


field sites. Their fields are nicely situated 
at Madang, Sek, Nubia, Wewak, But, 
Aitape, and Hollandia. Elsewhere on the 
marshy, malarial coast it will be tough 
gong even for the Seabees, who have 
won fame for their ability to overcome 
the. most difficult construction obstacles, 
to build a workable strip. 

A primitive coastal track is the only 
land communication line between Ma- 
dang and Hollandia. Seventy miles from 
Madang the track reaches Ulingan Har- 
bor, which aas a sandy beach nearby. 
Thirty-eight miles farther lies Bogia, and 
then Nubia on Hansa Bay. The Nubia 
airfield is near the beach. The Hansa 
Bay area was bombed and strafed last 
week. At the eastern edge of Breakwater 
Bay, 15 miles to the west, the Ramu 
River drains out of dense forests in a 
swampy mouth. The Sepik River, second 
largest in New Guinea, coils out into a 
mile-wide mouth 16 miles farther up the 
coast. The vast saucer of land drained 
by the Sepik.ends at Krauel Bay, where 

ins the mountain system that extends 
almost parallel to the sea far into Dutch 
New Guinea. : 


Graveyard: There is a break in the 
miasmal coastal swamps at Wewak, which 
has a good anchorage and foothills run- 
ning almost to the sea. Here, at the 
ombed-out Boram Plantation airstrip, 
situated on a high peninsula of coral rock, 

a graveyard of Japanese planes—at 


‘ 


Wewak the Japs have lost more aircraft 
than at any other place in the Southwest 
Pacific. Moreover, Allied communiqués 
claimed the sinking of sixteen ships oft 
Wewak last week. 

Thirty miles up the coast is a small 
airfield at But. Then the coastal morass 
takes on a new character, with a number 
of unnamed crocodile-filled creeks stream- 
ing down from the Torricelli Mountains. 
Near Aitape, a once-thriving settlement 
in the days of the bird-of-paradise trade, 
the plain widens. Formerly a place of 
beauty, where the few white residents 
lived on a razorback coral ridge overlook- 
ing the Aitape River, which wound 
through avenues of poincianas, poinsetti- 
as, hibiscus, cassia, and frangipani to the 
sea, the settlement is now a Japanese air 
base. Communiqués last week announced 
that Allied fliers had sunk a destroyer 
and two cargo ships off Aitape and plas- 
tered the airfield area with 152 tons of 
bombs. Aitape is at extreme fighter-escort 
range from Saidor. 

Thirty-two miles west of Aitape, the 
track is broken by a group of 1,000-foot 
coral cliffs which protrude into the surf, 
making it unusable except at low tide. 
For several miles thenceforth the country 
is high and. jungly. Then come more 
swamps, spotted by deserted villages 
depopulated by pestilence. Yet even on 
this dismal coast there is the pretty vil- 
lage of Vanimo, where the natives are 
copper-colored rather than ‘black. From 
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there the trail continues upland through 
leech-plagued forests to Hollandia. Hol- 
landia is still able to operate as a Jap air 
base used to defend Wewak. 


Failure 


Charging over a no man’s land of 
shell-lashed rubble, the Maoris captured 
and invested what was left of Cassino’s 
Continental Hotel. Yet that same evening 
Germans miraculously reappeared in the 
building and retook it. Half a mile away, 
other New Zealanders captured Castle 
Hill and thought themselves secure. But 
one dawn, like apparitions, Germans be- 
gan charging up the hill. 

All over Cassino the story was the 
same. Germans popped up unexpectedly 
everywhere. The answer to the puzzle 
lay in the town’s intricate system of sub- 
terranean tunnels, some of them 400 
years old. Rebuilding their exits and en- 
trances, the Nazis used them as burrows. 

The result was that by this week, the 
Germans had retaken at least a quarter 
of the town the Allies had hoped to ob- 
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literate in the March 15 bombing. And 
in Naples the Army newspaper Stars and 
Stripes frankly admitted that the Allied 
attempt to take the town and near 
monastery atop Monte Cassino had en 
ed in failure. 








Bougainville Scene 
The Artillery Is Intermittent, 
but the Four Frogs Never Stop 


One of NEwswEEx’s war correspond- 
ents in the Pacific, William Hipple, has 
been conducting a personal island-hop- 
ping campaign. Three weeks ago he was 
* in Eniwetok. A fortnight ago he arrived 
in Tarawa. Last week Hipple turned up 
on Bougainville. He cabled the following 
description of life on that hot jungle is- 





land, where the isolated Jap garrison has 
been launching suicidal attacks against 
the American beachhead. 


Nights on Bougainville are dark, long, 
and full of noise as you lie on.a cot in a 
jungle clearing. There are four species of 
frogs emi we weird sounds, One laughs, 

third trills in song. An 
indefinite fourth variety does his best to 
convince you he’s moaning. Crickets snap 
all night. Clumsy hornbills fly around 
trees with wings whirring. There is an 
opossum with a ratlike.tail. It squeaks. 

Occasionally, until] 9: #9 .m., you hear 
the more familiar moan Bing Crosby 
or Dinah Shore recordings: as soldiers 
lucky enough to have radios tune in on 
the one-lung local station WSSO “Voice 
of Bougainville.” 

Then there is artillery. It pounds inter- 
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about 8, — Japs begin 

faster. Our artillery answers and the 
whistle overhead reassures you that it is 
ours. The duel hesitates a moment and 
then you hear those frogs again, laugh- 
ing, crying, trilling, moaning. 

Artillery is heavy for a couple of hours, 
then intermittent until shortly before sun- 
rise when it resumes thick heavy. 
The jungle noises are as old as nature, but 
the artillery duel has been going on only 
since. March 8. Comparatively unimpor- 
tant in the progress of the whole Pacific 
war, this Bougainville battle is neverthe- 
less a grim, disagreeable, and dangerous 
business for the men concerned. 


aay most of the day, but.at night, at 
throwing them in 














Precious Perimeter: Two Army divi- 
sions—the 37th and the Americal—guard 
a sector off Empress Augusta Bay in West 
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WAR TIDES 








A comparison of the war waged 
today in Europe with that in the Pacific 
must give rise to some reflections. One 
is that, excepting the Burma campaign, 
where politics could influence military 
stategy, the Pacific war lately has 
moved forward at good speed. In the 
Central and Southwest Pacific military 
strategy has never been subordinated to 
political expediency, and thus far in 
these two areas there has been no stale- 
mate. In the Russian campaign the 
same steady advance is noted, with the 
added comment that political objectives 
seem to merge into military strategy so 
successfully that they do not impede 
military progress. 

Can the same comment be made of 
the Italian campaign? Whatever the 
reason, this campaign, for the present 
at least, has reverted to the type seen in 
the last war—something of a stalemate 
on the fighting front. It resembles more 
closely, from the point of view of 
achieving a military objective, what is 
transpiring in Burma. And in view of 
the sudden move of the Germans into 
Hungary, another question may be 
pertinent: — 

What would be the picture today in 
the Mediterranean area, particularly in 
the Balkans, if Allied military strategy 
could have implemented the Italian 
campaign by a bold stroke directed at 
the Istrian Peninsula at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea? Certainly the Istrian 
Peninsula is one spot where sea power 
could have worked to maximum ad- 
vantage, and air bases there and on 
adjacent islands would have been very 
favorably located. By this time, a close 





Political vs. 


link might thus have been established 
with Tito’s forces. 

By contrast with what actually has 
happened in Italy, both the Central and 
Southwest Pacific operations have been 
examples of masterly strategic planning 
and excellent tactical execution. In these 
two areas, sea and air power have been 
fitted together harmoniously. The re- 
sult has been that every amphibious 
operation attempted has been success- 
ful, and this is important, since for some 
time to come the moves we make will 
depend upon many successful amphib- 
ious operations. 

The occupation of Emirau Island, 
12% miles southeast of Mussau, occu- 
pied while Kavieng was being subjected 
to an intensive gun attack by our heavy 
naval craft, is an example. While the air 
distance of Emirau Island from Truk, 
about 555 miles, is somewhat less than 
that from the Admiralty Islands, its 
great importance does not lie here, for 
Truk can be placed under observation 
and air and sea duress by the occupation 
of atolls such as Oroluk, which has al- 
ready been subjected to bombing forays 
and might possibly be useful as a sea- 
plane base. 

The importance of Rein Island lies 
in the fact that it closes the last ga 
between Truk and the entire Bism 


seas. It is one step in 
strategy, which is to bottle up the Jap 
military forces in the Solomons and the 
Bismarck Archipelago, letting them die 
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fighting a hopeless battle or waste away 
by attrition. When this is done, then on 
to Madang, Wewak, and Hollandia. 


The communiqués have been filled 
with accounts of bombings of the Mar- 
shalls and Carolines, and of Paramu- 
shiru and Shimushu in the Kuriles, but 
less attention has been paid to the re- 
connaissance and bombing of Matsuwa 
Island, also in the Kuriles. Matsuwa is 
a small island only 64 miles long and 
3% miles wide, about one-fifth of the 
size of Attu, but only slightly smaller 
than 8-mile-long Emirau Island. At one 
time these small islands were not re- 
garded as good prospects for air bases, 
but the Pacific campaign has shown 
their usefulness when located strategi- 
cally. 

Matsuwa Island happens to be well 
located strategically. Although it is a 
volcanic cone, our attack developed the 
fact that there are Jap airfields on the 
island, which is the southern guard of 
a 39-mile passage leading from the Paci- 
fic to the Okhotsk Sea. This passage is 
practically free of navigational dangers 
and is not obstructed with ice as are the 
channels between the larger southern 
islands when the spring thaws come. 

A range of 210 miles from Matsuwa 
covers all of Paramushiru and Shimushu 
and 675 miles covers all of Hokkaido 
and Sakhalin Islands. The west, north, 
and northeast coast of Matsuwa are 


ae Lint seat tt no pocuiby is Wad, 
it appears capable of a defense, 
since we hold sea control. 
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Central Bougainville roughly like our 
Rome beachhead in position and size. 
This perimeter is 13 miles around, 6% 
miles through at its thickest, and about 
6% miles at its beach base. This is our 
hold on an island-110 miles long and 20 
to 35 miles wide. 

Yet this is apparently all the high com- 
mand wants. It gives us three airfields, 
constructed since the landings on Nov. 1. 
They are Torokina on the coast, used for 
fighters, dive bombers, and _ transports, 
and two strips at a place called Piva. 
These fields are playing a major role in 
the knockout of Rabaul, only 240 miles 
away. Their work is nearly done. But 
there are still upward of 20,000 Japa- 
nese on the island, and they are being 
traditionally persistent. 


Invincible Mortification: They are 
comprised chiefly of a Sixth Army divi- 
sion which is said to have participated in 
the rape of Nanking, commanded by Lt. 
Gen. Masatame Kande. Recently he is- 
sued this lyric order of the day to his 
troops: 


To avenge our mortification since 
Guadalcanal 

Will be our duty true and supreme. 

Strike, strike, and strike again, 

Until our enemy is humbled forever- 
more. 

Brighten with the blood of American 
devils 

The color of the renowned insignia 
on our arms. 

The cry of our victory at Torokina 


ay 

Shall resound to the shores of our 
beloved Nippon. 

We are invincible. 

No foe can equal our might. 

To attain our aims we must always 
attack 

And our enemies we must smite. 








Danger comes soonest when it is 
spised. 
Caution and prudence will bring no 


grief. 

Serve in silence and bear all pain. 

The shame of our souls will give us 
strength 

To preserve our nation and our 
glory 


Battle Story: The First Marine Am- 
phibious Corps, under Maj. Gen. Roy S. 


_ Geiger, gradually extended the beach- 


head and most of the present perimeter 
until relieved on Dec. 15 by the Army 
under Fourteenth Corps Commander, 
Maj. Gen. Oscar W. Griswold. Then fol- 
lowed extensive patrol actions deep into 
enemy lines. A battalion of Fiji scouts 
under New Zealand officers has made the 
most spectacular patrols, sometimes stay- 
ing out months at a time behind the lines. 

“The Japs, meanwhile, began massing 
men and bringing up artillery through 
their roads to the south despite plane and 
patro! opposition. Then they packed their 
artillery and ammunition through the 
jungle and set it up opposite our peri- 
meter. Things began to happen March 8. 

Jap artillery on the north and east 
consisted of many 15-centimeter pieces, 
corresponding to our 155s. On the west 
they had mainly 75-millimeter mountain 
guns. Our forces moved 90-millimeter 
and 40-millimeter dual-purpose guns to 
the front and socked back whenever a 
Jap flash was seen. Farther back our 
155s and 105s joined the dueling. 

The chief Jap artillery target has been 
Piva (named after the Piva trail). They 
have damaged a few of our planes and 
blasted craters which were quickly re- 
filled. The field never has been entirely 
unserviceable however, and the only 
reason some air groups were temporarily 
moved out was because there was no 
use in taking the risk of losing planes 
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when massed air power here is no longer 
vitally necessary. 

Since March 8 the Jap infantry has 
made several attempts to cut into our 
perimeter defense. They have stormed up 
stetp hills or across clearings, occupying 
a few of our pillboxes, but counterattacks 
have always pushed them back where 
they belong in a day or so. Some 2,400 
dead Japs have been counted since March 
8, on or over our double line of barbed 
wire skirting the perimeter. These are 
just the definite dead, not counting many 
killed by artillery and planes. The total Ja 
casualties are estimated to run as hig 
as 5,000. Ours are less than 200 dead. 


Mugwump Eaters: The Japs are en- 
tirely blocked from the outside world, 
but they manage to subsist quite well. 
The dead, as well as prisoners taken, look 
husky and well-fed. They have reverted 
to type in many sectors and become truck 
gardeners, raising potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, radishes, and stringbeans. For meat 
—like the natives—they probably eat 
opossum, which our GI’s call “mug- 
wump,” but don’t eat. 

More flare-ups are expected, and 
American soldieis are dug in and waiting. 
All day they play cards, argue, talk about 
home, read detective stories, and write 
letters in foxholes while buddies stand 
watch. 

Every day Seabees and Army engineers 
keep building roads along the sides of 
cliffs and through jungles—wide highways 
which allow quick movement to any pos- 
sible punctured point of our perimeter. 

Then night comes on. Both artilleries 
step it up. Doughboys at the front crouch 
in holed. They take turns trying to sleep 
while our artillery bursts just ahead of 
them onto the Japs and Jap artillery sails 
over. Mosquitoes and bugs start biting 
and stinging. Japs start probing our lines. 

And there go those damn frogs again. 





Acme 
Prisoners: Well-fed, well-shod, and well-groomed—that's 
how these.recently captured Japanese prisoners looked 
as they reached an American Pacific base and were 
transported by truck to their prison camp quarters... 





. . . in contrast to these American prisoners in Southern 
Japan. A Berlin magazine which printed the photo said: 
“The captured American soldiers and sailors were able 
to save only the most necessary things.” 
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Balkan Puppets Fall to Germany 
as Hitler Tightens the Strings 


Hungary and Rumania Are Easy 
but Bulgarians Favor the Allies, 
May Refuse to Fight Russia 


The curtain rang down last week on 
the military and diplomatic puppet show 
set on the Balkans stage and featuring 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Since 
before the war these puppet states had 
gone through the motions of life but near- 
ly every wooden gesture betrayed the 
strings that led from Berlin. Yet the won- 


der was that the show was kept running 
at all—for sometimes even puppets miss 
their cues and befuddle the master hand 
behind them. 

It ended as it was bound to end. The 
time arrived when the Germans could no 
longer depend on remote control. The 
primary reason was the advance of the 
Russian armies to the gates of Europe it- 
self. That was the signal for the Wehr- 
macht to move onto the stage. And thus 
it happened that six years after Hitler’s 
legions overwhelmed Austria, the gray- 
clad troopers advanced a few miles farther 


European 


When Regent Horthy strayed, the Fiihrer pushed him out and pulled Hungary in 
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and overran Hungary, the other half of 
the old Dual Monarchy. Rumania and 
Bulgaria were next on the list. 

At 3 o'clock, on the morning of March 
19, German parachutis:s fluttered down 
in the dark on Budapest and other Hun- 
garian airfields. When the people of the 
capital arose, German sentries with tom- 
my guns stood guard at the city’s princi- 
pal buildings. In telephone, telegraph, 
and radio offices black uniforms mixed 
with gray as the SS and the Wehrmacht 
took over. But the final infamy was 
saved for the next day. 

Then, on the 50th anniversary of the 
death of Hungary’s greatest nationalist 
and patriot, Louis Kossuth, German 
ground troops, estimated at five divisions, 
crossed the borders. In Northern Tran- 
sylvania and along the Rumanian border, 
Luftwaffe fighters and light bombers 
smashed at resisting garrisons. From Ser- 
bia, three Elite Guard divisions were 
headed for Budapest. Troops in transit to 
Rumania broke the seals on their coaches, 
leaped out and seized tunnels, bridges, 
and other vital points. And along the 
Danube, at Budapest and strategic river 
ports, barges disgorged German soldiers 
concealed below decks, a trick first 
worked four years ago in Norway and 
Denmark. 

The Kossuth radio station, under Hun- 
garian Army control, appealed for all-out 
resistance. Some of the General Staff of 
the Honved (Hungary's State Guard, 
founded by Kossuth) fled by plane to 
Marshal Tito and the Partisans in Yugo- 
slavia. But there was little fight left in 
Hungary, and two days later the Buda- 
pest radio dropped the.“Rakoczy March,” 
the first line of which is: “God of the 
Hungarians, destroy the German Army.” 


New Bemeote: While his country was 
y 


conquered her erstwhile ally, Hun- 
gary'’s chief of state was reported a pris- 
oner. Regent Admiral Nicholas Horthy 
arrived at the Fiihrer’s headquarters a 
few days before the coup—a negotiator 
given his last chance. The Regent's Chief 
of Staff, Field Marshal Franz Szon- 
bathelyi, had requested the recall of ill- 
equipped Honved units from service with 
the Nazis. The Germans, through Hitler's 
deputy, Wilhelm Keppler, refused and 
instead demanded more Hungarian troops 
and still greater Hungarian assistance. 
When Horthy supported Szombathelyi 
and refused the German demand, he was 
summoned by Hitler, reportedly to 
Berchtesgaden. The 75-year-old Regent 
answered the summons. But he restated 
his own demands and refused the Ger- 
man terms. Invasion was the Nazi 
answer. | : 

The Germans first attempted to form 
a government under former Premier Bela 
Imredy, then settled on Field Marshal 
Doeme Szotajay, Hungarian Minister in 
Berlin, as Premier with a Cabinet of ten 
reliable collaborators. They took the place 
of Premier Nicholas Kallay’s government, 
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How to do something about the weather | 


. 


T’S PERFECTLY all right to talk 
l about the weather—as long as you 
do something about it, too. 

For instance, rain or shine, we 
can’t think of any more agreeable 
way of discussing any kind of 
weather than over a Four Roses Old 
Fashioned. . 

One thing’s certain: No matter 
what the barometer says, we believe 


you'll say an Old Fashioned made 
with Four Roses is by all odds the 
most magnificent cocktail you’ve 
tasted. If there’s any doubt in your 
mind, just you try one and see! 

Just one thing more: If, when you 
ask your dealer for Four Roses, you 
find that he’s temporarily out of it, 
please be patient and try again. 
He'll have more, soon. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York. 
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“Boy, That's Tobacco 


THAT'S LUCKY STRIKE TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE Means FINE TOBACCO 


we 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE | 
means fine tobacco 


 . L.8/ WET. 
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who promptly vanished from the political 
scene. 

But the real authority, military and 
civil, rested with SS leader Dr. Edmund 
Veesenmayer. Though he nominally took 
over from German Minister Hans-Georg 
yon Jagow, who was fired after Ribben- 
trop charged that he was too easily soft- 
soaped by Horthy, Veesenmayer’s actual 
job appeared to be that of governor, in 
cooperation with Field Marshal Baron 
Maximilian von Weichs, German com- 
mander-in-chief in the Balkans, and Hun- 
garian industrialists. 

In 36 hours Hungary had lost every 
vestige of independence. Its fate was the 
inevitable outcome of tortuous, oppor- 
tunist diplomacy, the same fate that 
faced Bulgaria and Rumania. 

The three Balkan states had retained 
a show of independence because they 
joined the Tripartite Pact and swore 
to fight for Germany, suppressed oppo- 
sition at home, and supplied the Nazis 
with food and oil. Two were obliged 
also to supply soldiers, who suffered 
heavy losses fighting for the Reich. But 
living under their own rulers, raising 
crops, and digging for mineral riches as 
they always had, civilians in the three 
states were far better off materially than 
those in the little European nations that 
fought back. 


Hungary: Of the three, Hungary came 
off best. *Alienated from the Allies since 
the 1920 Treaty of Trianon shrank its 
boundaries to enlarge neighbors, Hun- 
gary lined up with Germany with a 
greedy eye on old possessions. The first 
dividend was paid off in March 1989: 
Hungary grabbed the Carpatho-Ukraine 
when Germany swallowed Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Then in satisfying succession came 
nearly ‘two-thirds of Transylvania from 
Rumania, and the Yugoslav Banat, 
granted to Hungary by Germany in re- 
ward for letting German troops march 
through to invade Yugoslavia in 1941. 

But there were disadvantages to being 
a satellite. His country’s treachery in aid- 
ing the invasion of her Yugoslav neighbor 
drove Foreign Minister Count Paul Teleki 
to suicide. In 1942, after successful cam- 
paigns in Russia, Hungary’s troops met 
disaster supporting the German flank on 
the Don River before Stalingrad. Ten 
Hungarian divisions were lost in the win- 
ter slaughter and since then the Hungar- 
ian Army has counted for little in Russia. 

Horthy let his troops fall to some four 
divisions in Russia and kept about sixteen 
to eighteen more at home, on guard along 
the Rumanian border: or in other Balkan 
countries. German pressure for men 
abated when the Reich recognized the 
satellites’ need for manpower to supply 
food and oil for the Germans, and the 
Wehrmacht released puppet troops to 
work at home. ; 

But when the Red Army pushed into 
Poland and Rumania, it became clear 
“that Germany needed spring troops more 


than summer wheat. It also needed guar- 
antees that satellite allies would stay in 
the fight to the end. Instead, Hungary 
showed increasing disinterest in the 1944 
campaigns. It was interested mainly in 
defending its own conquests. The Allies 
offered hope by refraining from bombing 
Budapest as they had Sofia, and peace 
feelers trickled out from the capital. 

A few weeks ago Foreign Minister 
Ribbentrop warned Hungarian Minister 











European 
Antonescu searched for a way out 





Sztojay that Germany knew Hungary 
had been seeking through neutrals to 
find what guarantees the Allies would 
offer if Budapest dropped out of the 
war. When Hungary ignored the warn- 
ing, the Nazis quietly prepared the blow 
which fell last week. 


Rumania: Czar Nicholas II of Russia 
used to say: “Rumania! That’s not a 
nation, it’s a profession.” The Rumanians 
are\not very good at winning wars for 
themselves. They were overrun by the 
Germans during the last war but set up 
by the Allies after the peace as a large 
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state. In this war, by switching to the 
Nazi side, Bucharest expected to gain 
still more. Nevertheless Rumania has lost 
out steadily. In 1940, Russia took Bes- 
sarabia and Northern Bukovina. When 
Germany invaded the Soviet, those ter- 
ritories were returned to Rumania and 
cessions of land to Hungary and Bul- 
garia were further compensated for by 
occupation of “Transnistria,”—Russian 
areas between the Dniester and Bug 
Rivers. Yet Rumania paid heavily for ex- 
pansion in oil (Germany still gets one- 
third of its fuel oil from Rumania, about 
4,500,000 tons a year)—and in men. Ru- 
mania contributed the greatest number 
of satellite troops to the Wehrmacht and 
lost the most, including 30,000 troops 
at Odessa in 1941. Thus to her economic 
burdens there was added the setback to 
morale involved in a relatively heavy 
loss of manpower. 

Now Rumania has lost all it gained, 
and more. The government of Premier 
Michael Antonescu, substituted for Carol’s 
turbulent nationalist regime, rules under 
German orders. For Germany to take 
over Rumania as well as Hungary was a 
formality. Rumania had already fallen, its 
soil a new battle zone for the Red Army 
and the Wehrmacht. 

Peace feelers to the Alli¢és through 
Turkey might be sincere and Rumanians 
might listen longingly to BBC radio de- 
mands that they resist the Germans. But 
Premier Antonescu, like Horthy, an- 
swered the call to Hitler’s headquarters. 
The British appeals and that of Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull to Hungary were 
made to opportunists trapped by geog- 
raphy and by battle. 


Bulgaria: Last on the list was the little 
kingdom bounding Rumania on the south. 
Like Hungary, Bulgaria is ruled by a 
regent—Prince Cyril, who took over for 
little King Semeon when Boris III died 
mysteriously last August. And like Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria has profited by alliance 
with Germany. It exported to Germany 
an estimated annual 50,000 tons of 
grain, plus fruits, vegetables, and_ to- 
bacco. In territory, it gained Dobruja 
from Rumania in 1940, East Thrace and 
Western Macedonia from Greece, plus 
the Southern Yugoslav provinces in 1941. 

But because Bulgarians are Slavs, at 
peace with Russia and looking to it for 
Slavic freedom, they have made more 
trouble for the Germans than either Hun- 
gary or Rumania. Despite repeated Allied 
bombings of Sofia, the government is 
hard put to persuade the people that 
Germany is their friend. The Gestapo and 
SS troops swarm over Bulgaria and 
20,000 Bulgarians languish in prison 
camps, but German pressure has not 
been able to. draw Bulgarian troops to 
the eastern front. Instead, they have de- 
fended their nation’s new territories in 
the south. Last week Cyril was reported 
on the way to see Hitler, and the 
Wehrmacht took over complete control 
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Mountains of iron ore, coke and lime- 
stone are charged every year into Amer- 
ica’s blast furnaces. The ore is smelted 
into iron by volcanic fires fanned by 
tornadic blasts of millions of tons of 
super-heated air. The molten iron 
streams out of the towering stacks day 
and night, week in and week out, to be 
converted into steel — in 1943, for war, 
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TO GET IRON FOR STEEL 


the greatest tonnage of steel ever pro- 
duced in this country. Blast furnace men, 
steel men and metallurgists, through 
long experience and continuous te- 
search, are building into iron that better 
quality essential to production of the 
new steels now hastening victory — 
the versatile steels that will serve peace- 
time needs as soon as the war is won. 
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CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 








FLOWING IRON 


Flare of conflagration, showering sparks, 
a blinding white, flowing stream of iron are 
background for the technicolor action in the 
cast house of a blast furnace when the iron 
“notch” is tapped and the metal runs out. 
Like wisps of fog, soft blue haze arises from 
the gutters while molten iron flows inside 
their sand-made banks, gurgling and sparking 
as it hurries to ladles waiting on railroad tracks 
below. Seen dimly through the hot haze and 
silhouetted against the glow, the “keeper” of 
the furnace and his skilled crew go about 
appointed tasks in perfect teamwork. Some 
at the “skimmer” which separates slag from 
iron, some to open other runners to other 
ladles, or to break up floating islands of slag. 
Flowing iron spurts and splatters molten 
drops when the cast comes to an end. The 
air blast throbs and pulsates. The furnace 
breathes heavily like a winded monster. The 
escape valve, released by the blower, roars 
thunderously. Quickly the mud gun is swung 
into position to plug the “notch” with clay, 
and the iron is on its way to the open hearths 
and Bessemers, to become steel, spearhead of 
invasion, measure of freedom. 

The gorging big stacks, during long hours 
between casts, stand purring and hissing, let- 
ting out a wisp of steam now and then, while 
the intense heat of fiery coke within their 
fat, brick-lined bellies saith 8 iron ore, and 
burning limestone fluxes impurities into slag. 
Blast furnaces are fed at their tops from 
cable-drawn bucket cars on tracks. These 
“skip hoists” daily haul up thousands of tons 
of iron ore, coke and limestone from moun- 
tainous stock piles, 

175 million tons of heated air a year are 
blown into the blast furnaces of America to 
fan the coke fuel to smelting heat. This air— 
“wind” furnace men call it—is preheated to 
1,200 degrees F., attains velocity of 100 to 
300 miles per hr. compared to 150 miles per 
hr. for hurricanes. 

The spectacular flame throwers you see 
when you pass through a steel town are not 
blast furnaces, but Bessemer converters 
(origin of the “hell-with-the-lid-off” cliché) 
burning carbon, silicon and manganese out of 
molten iron to “convert”? it into steel. 


Submarine ladle, shown in illustration and 
used to convey molten iron from the blast 
furnaces to the steel works, was cooperatively 
developed by J&L, is now in use in other 
plants, can hold iron in molten state 24 hours. 
Bead catalyst, strange, rugged agent re- 
cently developed by Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc. for aviation gasoline, will 
greatly increase aircraft engine available 
power output. In peace-time aviation these 
new aviation gasolines will mean swifter, 
more extended, safer world transportation. 
A catalyst changes the arrangement of the 
hydrocarbons in gasoline in some mysterious 
manner to produce better fuel. The bead 
catalyst resembles a pearl-colored bead. 
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Better Dealers 
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An Alligator is truly dependable pro- 
tection against wind and rain. Ideal, 
too, when the sun shines, for superb 
smartness, impeccable tailoring, 
traditional taste and skill. Called 
by millions, “the best buy in rain- 
wear”! See your dealer’s selection 
in a wide range of popular prices, 
today! The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
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of Bulgaria’s Black Sea ports facing Rus- 
sia, but it still could not count on Bul- 
garian defense against the Slavic invader. 


Palestine Terror 


The carefully timed bombs went off 
simultaneously in British police stations 
all over Palestine. At central headquar- 
ters in Jerusalem, an explosion tore two 
gaping holes through the thick concrete 
walls, shattering windows within 200 
yards, Six British officers were killed 
and many others wounded. Another blast 
at’ Haifa took the lives of three con- 
stables. 

Thus, on the night of March 28, Pal- 
estine terrorists believed to belong to the 
Stern organization and other extremist 
Zionist groups, demonstrated against the 
British. Brig. A. A. J. Allen, the military 
commander, reacted promptly and dras- 
tically. A rigid curfew was imposed on 
the Jewish sections of Jerusalem, Haifa, 
Jaffa, and all Tel-Aviv, and the death pen- 
alty was decreed for acts of violence and 
sabotage. Armed with tommy guns and 
searchlights mounted on trucks, police 
combed the backstreets of Jerusalem, 
searching all suspects. Jewish authorities 
in Palestine and responsible Zionist lead- 
ers strongly condemned the outrages. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine ac- 
cused the terrorists of committing crimes 
that were “unwittingly or maliciously 
helping the enemies of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” The Palestine Post branded the 
deeds “wickedness and lunacy.” 


Blow Your Horn 
President Risto Ryti of Finland is not 


only a spiritualist but—as reported in 


NeEwsweeEKk March 27—his medium is an 
ardent believer in Adolf Hitler. The medi- 
um is a pensioned councilor of the city 
of Lovisa named Ringstrém. This old 
man claims that he speaks with the voice 
of the Archangel Gabriel. He quotes 
cme as saying that Hitler is the “son 
0 : 


Yorkshire Concession 


Coal strikes flared up in Britain again 
last week, though pits in South Wales 
and Durham slowly climbed to normal 
prodactigt after their idleness two weeks 

fore (NEwswEEk, March 20). In York- 
shire 80,000 miners laid down their picks 
and lamps and reiterated the Welsh de- 
mand: readjustment of piece rates and 
increased pay for skilled workers. 

Four days after the first walkout, mine 
operators and union leaders, with the 
government as mediator, agreed to sta- 
bilize coal wages until Dec. 31, 1947, and 
extended an increase of 20 cents a shift 
for skilled workers and new incentives 
for piece work. The strikers’ return was 
hastened by a further concession by South 
and West Yorkshire owners. They will 
no longer charge adult workers for home 
coal, if the workers don’t want the coal. 
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Unhappy Paris 


From a traveler recently returned from 
Paris, Newsweex’s Stockholm  corre- 
spondent obtained this inside view of 
the latest developments inside France. 






Like all other Frenchmen, Parisians 
are divided over collaboration with the 
Nazis, and the two groups detest each 
other thoroughly. 

The collaborators are making lots of 
paper money and are bribed by privileges 
which are costing the Germans nothing, 
such as curfew passes and travel per- 
mits. Others profiting from the Germans 
are the “Black Market Barons”—indeed 
anybody with something to sell in the 
food and drink line, from the smallest 
restaurant owner to the biggest whole- 
sale racketeers, with an innumerable 


































International 
A pitchman sells soap paper for 
frugal washing in Paris 










army of go-betweens high and low. Add 
the actors, who benefit by the unprece- 
dented amusement boom. 

On the anti-collaborationist side are 
the workers and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the aristocrats. The workers are 
anonymous, and hence can easily disap- 
pear in the crowd, but the aristocrats 
cannot—in fact, since the days of the 
French Revolution the bluebloods have 
not been more hunted in France than 
they are today by the Gestapo. The Rue 
Cherche-Midi Prison roll today reads like 
“Tout Paris,” the French capital’s former 
social register. It is crammed with mar- 
quesses, counts, and barons. So is the 
famous Santé Prison, and room is con- 
stantly made for new blueblood arrivals 
by deportations to the Reich of older 
inmates. 

Most French noblemen still at liberty 
sleep with a bag of necessities packed, in 
case the Gestapo drags them out of bed 
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America needs men 
who will take a chance! 


The men who discovered America . . . the ‘people who set- 
tled it . . . and developed our industries . . . all were 
willing to take a risk. From their heroic ventures came the 
greatness of this Nation. 


Today again, our country needs men of courage and confi- 
dence to pioneer new products, new industries, new jobs for 
the future. Keep Freedom and Free Enterprise alive and 
\America will always remain a vigorous, valiant, venture- 
usome land of opportunity! 


BALL AND ROLLER 
ispop-wsee heer 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. PA. 
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at midnight. Hostesses even word invitu- 
tions and guests accept them in writing 
with the phrase “barring unforeseen 
events.” It often happens that the Nazis 
raid such social get-togethers as the aris- 
tocrats still manage to have, arresting the 
hosts or some of the guests. These treat 
their. tormentors as disdainfully as they 
do the moneyed black marketeers, who 
are referred to as “la Gotha de lalimenta- 
tion.”* 

The few aristocrats working with the 
Germans spend the most uncomfortable 
days. Their country homes and town resi- 
dences are fortified like medieval cha- 
teaux. A good example is the 63-year-old 
Marquess Melchior Polignac—Pommery 
Champagne magnate whose wife is the 
American Mrs. Nine Crosby Eustis of 
New York. Polignac’s Paris residence, at 
11 Rue Jean Goujon, has been trans- 
formed into a veritable stronghold, with 
armed guards stationed there around 
the ode, admitting visitors only after 
scrutiny from behind peepholes in steel 
doors. 

Paris prices are fantastic—a poor ver- 
sion of the average bistro lunch, formerly . 
costing 8 or 12 francs, now runs to 150 
(about $3), and at Maxim’s, patronized 
chiefly by Germans and categories of 
French protected by Germans, lunch is 
1,000 francs ($20) and dinner anything 
from 1,500 ($30) upward. A half-mile 
horsecab ride or a bicycle coolie ride 
costs 200 or 300 francs. Taxis are non- 
existent, but rare Nazi pets among the 
French have car gasoline permits. How- 
ever, any amount of gas can be had on 
the black market for $6 a gallon—it is 
usually German Army gas. 

The highest bracket black marketeers 
are those cooperating with the Germans 
who handle “Jew export.” Any Jew able 
to deposit $40,000 or $50,000 in Sweden 
or Switzerland to a German account can » 
obtain an exit visa to Portugal. French 
middlemen get as much as a 50 per cent 


~ cut on the deal, which goes some dis- 


tance toward filling the Nazi need for for- 
eign exchange. Thousands of Jews in 
France have bought freedom in. this 
fashion, making a corresponding number 
of nouveaux-riches among the dubious 
ranks of French go-betweens. 


Liberal Liberation 

Woman suffrage in prewar France was 
a constant source of agitation and a 
standing issue. between the.two houses 
of Parliament: As early as 1923 the 


-+ Chamber of Deputies granted the fran- 


chise to women, but the conservative 
Senate killed the bill. This little mishap 
did not keep the French feminists from 
trying again and again. The Chamber 

w up more woman suffrage bills; the 
Senate invariably tabled them. 

Last week, however, French suffragettes 
looked hopefully again to the future 
On March '24, the Consultative Assembly 
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at Algiers voted 51 to 16 to admit women 
to the polls in the first municipal and 
communal elections to be held in France 
after liberation. Opposition to the meas- 
ure had sprung mainly from statistics- 
wise members who figured that the wom- 
en voters would outnumber the men by 
three to one until the millions of war 
prisoners and deportees came home. 


Churchill’s Cottages 


I do not take the view myself that we 
were a nation of slum dwellers before the 
war. Nearly 5,000,000 new approved houses 
or dwellings were built out of about 11,- 
000,000 in this small island between the 
two wars ... But now about 1,000,000 
homes have been destroyed or grievously 
damaged by the fire of the enemy. 


Thus Prime Minister Churchill, in his 
speech on Sunday, sketched the back- 
ground for one of Britain’s most urgent 
postwar problems—the provision of ade- 
quate housing for returning servicemen 
and bombed-out civilians. 

So far as permanent structures were 
concerned, Churchill said that recondi- 
tioning of damaged homes was now being 
carried forward despite the war. And 





Churchill, Britain’s first bricklayer, wanted half a million quick houses 





. plans were afoot to ensure that Britain 


would have between 200,000 and 300,- 
000 permanent houses built or building 
by the end of the first two years after 
the defeat of Germany. 

But the most spectacular program he 
outlined was one for building up to half 
a million temporary prefabricated emer- 
gency houses to tide Britons over for four 
or five years. Already, he said, actual 
preparations for this, including the ear- 
marking of materials, were being made 
on a nationwide scale. 

Saying he had seen a full-sized model 
of the emergency-type house, Churchill 
added: “They are in my opinion far su- 
perior to the ordinary cottage as it exists 


‘today. Not. only have they excellent 


baths, gas or electric kitchenettes and re- 
frigerators, but their walls fitted 
furniture—chests of drawers, hanging 
cupboards, and. tables which today it 
would cost 80 pounds [$320] to buy. 
Moreover for the rest of the furniture 
standard articles will be provided . . . so 
that no heavy capital charge will fall 
upon the . . . tenants.” 

All these houses, the Prime Minister 
added, would be government-owned and 
available at a “very moderate” rent. 
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Irish Spies Are Smiling 

The American and British dispute with 
the Irish had all but faded away by last 
week. Presumably, however, as the prep- 
arations for the invasion proceeded, 
even more stringent measures would be 
taken to prevent leaks through Dublin. 
Hence the Axis spies in Eire redoubled 
their efforts. Some of these spies undoubt- 
edly produce information of value. Others 
are .comic-opera figures. How the latter 
operate was described in the following 
cable from Al Newman, a NEwsweex 
correspondent who visited Dublin last 
year. 











The first real live spy I saw was the 
waiter in my hotel the first night I arrived 
in Dublin. He looked like a cross between 
Erich von Stroheim and the late Conrad 
Veidt, and he practically radiated hatred 
as he served an American friend and me 
and then alternately hovered around 
our table with one ear flapping or re- 
turned to a dark corner and became 
sinister. 

Subsequently I discovered that my 
personal effects in the hotel room had 
been carefully pawed through, but I had 
been expecting that. I used to go to the 
movies too. 


Beauty and the Beast: Next evening 
found my friend and me in the bar at 
the Dolphin Hotel, the purveyors of the 
best steak east of Sandy Hook. We were 
minding our own business and convers- 
ing in low tones on the beauty of an 
early summer evening and. the almost 
egal charm of local mountain dew when 
a lean, dark, neatly dressed young man 
entered the place with probably the 
most beautiful girl in Dublin. They took 
up stations near our end of the bar and 
the man ordered the drinks. 

Remember—we were in civilian clothes. 
Yet, almost immediately and _ without 
hearing us utter a word, he tumed to us 
and said: “You are Americans, aren't 
you?” We allowed we were, which elicited 
from him a long speech on how much he 
liked Americans and how strongly he 
favored the Allies. Then he introduced 
us to the gorgeous eyeful and ordered a 
round of drinks. He was the local doctor, 
he said, and was trying to get into the 
British forces. His Irish accent was pretty 
fair but mixed in with it was an unmis- 
takable Middle European gargle well 
back in the throat. 

My friend and I exchanged a brief 
private glance and I could see we were 
thinking the same thing. It was certainly 
the first time I ever saw a guy dating the 
prettiest girl in town go out of his way 
to scrape up an acquaintance with a 
couple of moderately presentable male 
strangers. Things like that only happened 
in spy movies. The clincher came when 
he asked us to have dinner and spend 
the rest of the evening with them. We 
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But Elmer-all the answers in the 
book can? be wrong!” 


= THE BULL, glared at Beulah’s 
arithmetic book and the world in general. 


“Madam,” he snapped, turning to Elsie, 
the Borden Cow, “you handle the house- 
work and I'll take care of the mathematics. 
The answers in the book are wrong and I 
can prove it. See—not one of them is the 
same as mine.” 


“That’s just what you said the last time 
you helped me with my homework,” whim- 
pered little Beulah. “And the teacher gave 
me a zero.” 


“Your teacher was just being narrow- 
minded!” bellowed Elmer. “After all, there 
are two sides to every question.” 


“But there aren’t always two answers,” 
interrupted Elsie. “Take the question, 
‘What is the grandest milk any cow ever 
boasted of?’ There’s just one answer to that 

































question and the answer is Borden’s! The 
way those Borden inspectors fuss over us 
cows, every drop just naturally has to be 
pttre, creamy, and wholesome.” 


“Humpf,” grunted Elmer, “I thought we 
were discussing figures.” 


“Speaking of figures,” beamed Elsie, 
“you’d be astonished if I showed you the 
figures on the number of people who cnjoy 
Lorden’s Hemo—the new way to drink your 
vitamins and like ‘em. Hemo, you sce, tastes 





better than the best malted milk and every 
glass is almost a lunch in itself.” 

“Boohoo,” sobbed Beulah, “all you do is 
talk about things to eat and nobody helps 
me with my home-work!” 


“Don’t cry, dear,” comforted Elsie. “Let 
mother see if she can help. If these prob- 
Pal ICE CREAM ecrann FUN AND GRAND Foop! 
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lems were only on how to serve a grand des- 
sert chock-full of milk nourishment, I'd al- 
ways have the right answer—Borden’s Ice 
Cream and Sherbets, They’re splendid foods 














to cheer you up, they're treats that never 
Jet you down.” 

“But my problem is that T have 20 ap 
ples,” sniffed Beulah, wiping away hei 
tears. “What can I do with 20 apples?” 

“Goodness, Beulah, I'm surprised at you,” 
rebuked Elsie. “Every one of those 20 apples 
would be a welcome treat in anybody's 
lunch box. Almost as big a treat as sand- 


wiches made with creamy, butter-rich Bor- 
den’s Wej-Cut Cream Cheese. Wej-Cut is 
only one member of a large family of Bor- 
den’s Fine Cheeses and—” 


“And Beulah still has 20 apples and the 
rest of her homework to do,” finished Elmer 
sarcastically. “Read the rest of the problem: 
she gives half the apples to Henry and one 
fourth of the apples to John. How many 
doctors can she keep away with the rest?” 

“Why should our daughter want to keep 
away from doctors?” asked Elsie. “I think 
doctors are nice. Why, any number of doc- 
tors approve my Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
for feeding tiny babies. It’s so digestible and 





rich in Vitamin D, you know. Of course you 
don’t have to be a baby to enjoy Borden's 
Evaporated Milk—it makes perfectly 
scrumptious creamed soups and mashed po- 
tatoes for grown-ups, too.” 

“That isn’t the answer in the book, mom- 
my,” said little Beulah anxiously. “Don't 
you know any more about arithmetic than 
daddy does?” 

“fF don't think I could know any less,” 
said Elsie thoughtfully, “But perhaps we'd 
better not go into that. Suppose you try 
your best to solve those problems yourself. 
And if you still can’t get the right answer— 
well, you might try giving the apples to 


_teacher!” 
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This gun will paint the Peace 


When all the guns of war fall silent, an- 
other more potent gun will help millions 
share in the building of a peaceful world. 


This is the electron gun, fabulous 
tool of the new science of electronics. 
Among its countless services, it paints 
the pictures you see on a television set, 
faithfully reproducing scenes and action 
as they occur many miles away. 

You can expect this invisible elec- 
tronic servant in your home after the 
war. It will give you power to see and 
hear the leaders of Peace organizing a 
better world, the doings of men and na- 
tions, news as it is made, entertainment 
and sports—al} on your own television set. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


Before war put a halt to television’s 
public growth, programs were televised 
regularly in several countries, thousands 
of receiving sets were in use. Television 
is ready for big things now, barely 18 
years after the first experimental elec- 


tronic television equipment was built in 


an early Farnsworth laboratory! 

Today all Farnsworth’s production is 
for war. The talent that pioneered elec- 
tronic television, the skills that perfected 
and made the superb Capehart, are used 
to the utmost in turning out precise 
military electronic instruments. 

But we are learning much from war 
work. Farnsworth will build finer 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


phonograph-radios after the war. Then 
will come complete Farnsworth televi- 
sion equipment for studios and stations— 
and for commercial applications. 


And finally, of course, Farnsworth 
home television receiving sets to let you 
see — as well as hear — what’s going on 


all over the “One World.” 


P. S.—Right now, War Bonds are your 
most potent weapon. Buy more. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Farnsworth Radio and 
Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft 
Radio Equipment; Farnsworth Dissector Tube: 
the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse; the 
Farnsworth Phonograph-Radio. 
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declined the invitation on the grounds of 
a nonexistent previous engagement and 
compromised on lunch the next day. 
Meanwhile my friend and I got together 
on tactics. 

The luncheon was superb, but we got 
to it only after several theoretically 
tongue-loosening drinks. Along about the 
dessert course, our host started heaving 
in occasional questions about military 
matters in Britain. If he believed any- 


thing we said, he arose from the table - 


with the impression there were about 
50,000,000 well-equipped Allied soldiers 
on the island but that we didn’t know 
exactly where because our memories for 
place-names were so poor. 


The Fiihrer’s Gift: In the course of 
the meal I happened to mention that I 
wanted a couple of pairs of silk stockings 
to take back to England as a present but 
didn’t know how to get them without 
coupons. No problem at all, our new 
pal assured me. By a very fortunate 
coincidence his aunt owned a store full 
of them. He would get me some next 
day. 

Sure enough he did, and made me a 
gift of them. And by the way would we 
spend the week end at his country place? 
There would be numerous charming girls 
and plenty to drink and considerable 
song thrown in. 

We refused this invitation. I had a 
long dispatch to write and, besides, this 
game of Information Please was a bit 
wearing when you had to invent wrong 
answers as you went along. 

It was a relief to leave Dublin after a 
week’s stay. 

Only last week I asked the recipient 
of the stockings how they were lasting. 
“Best pairs I have ever had, even in 
peacetime,” said this London Miss. 
“Wherever did you get them?” 

“They were a gift from the Fihrer,” I 
told her. “He wanted to make amends 
for bombing you out in the 1940 blitz.” 


General Importance 


As an espionage agent and provocateur, 
Gen. Kenji Doihara knows no peer in 
Eastern Asia. Friend of Chinese warlords, 
political intriguers, fomenter of the 1931 
Manchurian incident, the chunky, affable 
spy master is unexcelled as a string puller. 
Since 1918, when ine was first assigned to 
China, Doihara has taken trouble wher- 
ever he traveled. The Japanese like to call 
him the “Lawrence of Manchuria.” 

A crony of Tojo, Doihara became a 
full general on April 28, 194], while 
serving as Supreme War Councilor and 
head of the Japanese Military Academy. 
Later he turned up as inspector general 
of military aviation, briefly as command- 
et of the air force and then, in March 
a year ago, as commandant of the east- 
em defense zone. Last week, Gen. Kei- 
suke Fujie, erstwhile western defense 
commandant, replaced hin in the east. 


Doihara, in view of the seriousness of 
the war situation (as Radio Tokyo 
put it). was sent to a “certain impor- 
tant post.” 

@ Addressing the Tokyo Diet, Premier 
Hideki Tojo last week described the war 
situation as “truly grave” and said that 
Japan had entered “the most critical stage 
in the history of the empire.” His gloomi- 
est forecast: more attacks from that “stub- 
born and tough enemy,” the United 
States. .: 


era 


Ailerons Aweigh 


Three Navy fliers went on a spree over 
New York last week, diving their Grum- 
man Wildcats in and out among the sky- 
scrapers and finally winding up in the 
brig. But the Tokyo radio, when it heard 
of the stunt, went on an even bigger 
spree. In an exciting account, it said the 
planes were Marauder bombers and were 


“immediately shot down by anti-aircraft 
fire.” 
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ters of war 7,000 miles apart, directed to friend and foe. Over Jap-occupied 
China, American fliers drop leaflets warning Chinese not to ride on Jap-run 
trains or work in Jap factories, because both are subject to bombing and strafing. 
Over Germany, American bombers rain pamphlets warning Germans that the 
worst is yet to come—when the giant Boeing B-29 spreads its wings (dotted 


lines ) over the Reich. 
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Love Story 


Back from England and Italy, War 
Correspondent Foster Barclay of The 
Canadian Press told the Women’s Cana- 
dian Club of Ottawa last week how the 
girls back home could best combat the 
influence of British girls on their soldier 
men overseas: “In every letter you write 
him, tell him how much you love him, 
how proud you are of him—but, mainly, 
how very much you love him.” 

What Barclay didn’t tell: He plans to 
marry a London girl as soon as her pas- 
sage to Canada can be arranged. 


Production Record 


The Germans taught Clarence Deca- 
tur Howe at first hand about warfare on 
the North Atlantic convoy route. In De- 
cember 1940, they torpedoed the vessel 
taking Canada’s Minister of Munitions 
and Supply to Britain. In the lifeboat 
from which he was rescued, 400 miles 
off the Irish coast, Howe could have 
cited disturbingly small shipping produc- 
tion figures (only one cargo ship and 
sixteen naval escort ships built in Can- 
ada) guaranteed to bring on an extra 
shiver. 

In the House of Commons last week, 
the businesslike Howe explained with 
cold figures why Nazi U-boat crews had 
now done much of the shivering instead. 
Into the United Nations shipping pool, 
he reported, Canada had thrown 249 
cargo ships and 336 naval escort vessels. 
Nearly all the cargo ships were 10,000 
tonners. There was no need for Howe to 
mention the recent absence of U-boats 
from the North Atlantic. 

The whole Canadian production story 
followed the trend of shipbuilding: 1943 
figures included 15,500 armored fighting 
vehicles (including tanks); 175,000 me- 
chanical transport vehicles; 45,000 ar- 
‘tillery gun barrels and carriages; 580,000 
machineguns, rifles, and other small arms; 
$0,000,000 rounds of gun ammunition; 
1,500,000,000 rounds of small-arms am- 
munition; 4,133 aircraft. To build the 
Canadian war industrial machine from 
the ground up, the government had spent 
-$850,000,000, creating assets that the 
government holds firmly. 

Aircraft production had been a worry. 
Canada had started out making trainers 
for the British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan, ae combat types to Britain 
and the United States. But last year 
Canadian plants turned out Lancasters 
and Mosquitos in small quantity, and PBY 
Catalina flying boats and Curtiss dive 
bombers in slightly larger quantity. Howe 
didn’t promise big things from this in- 
fant industry—a monthly output of 30 
Lancasters by the end of 1944 will be 
tops. 





National Film Board 
Women helped against U-boats 


War and Peace : 


Up to the end of Decemoer 1943, 
Canadian war dead totaled 6,729, cover- 
ing the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Can- 
ada’s highway and grade-crossing acci- 
dents, from the start of the war up to 
March 1948, accounted for 5,739 lives, 
the House of Commons was told last 
week. The engines of peace were hold- 
ing their own. 


Spring Excursion 


Of the 23,191 German prisoners of 
war in Canada, eight were having them- 
selves a time. Escorted by two guards, 
they motored from a lumbering camp, 
where they were employed at $2.50 a 
day, to the nearby Quebec town of Buck- 
ingham. There they and their guards 
‘drank beer in a tavern. After picking up 
four Buckingham girls, the party went on 
to neighboring Thurso for more beer. 
Guards and prisoners got back: to camp 
next day. ; 

The morning after was bad. The senior 
guard in the Buckingham spree was 
placed under close arrest while, on the 
complaint of Buckingham’s town council, 
the federal Defense Department investi- 
gated the incident and ordered court- 
martial proceedings. The practice of per- 
mitting war prisoners to leave their camps 
and work on such projects as timber- 
cutting was under review (but with 
the prospect that it would not be 
changed). And the Veterans Guard, an 
organization of ex-soldiers which pro- 
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vides sentries for prison camps, received 
a black eye. 

Previous criticism of the Veterans 
Guard had been light. While at leag 
200 prisoners had escaped from their 
camps, the Germans with one exception 
were soon caught. The only successfy] 
break was made by Franz von Werra of 
the Luftwaffe, who jumped from a train, 
Werra reached the United States, jumped 
bail after being arrested, and finally got 
home to Germany, where some months 
later he was reported killed in an acci- 
dent. But now, angered by the Bucking. 
ham incident, Canadians wanted a safe- 
guard on the Veterans Guard. 


Jap Turnout 


The question was not whether British 
Columbia’s 25,000 
land from the Pacific coastal area after 
Pearl Harbor, would be allowed to te. 
turn after the war to their rich fishing 
grounds, The question was whether the 
Japs would be able to buy their way 
back. 

Jap-hating British Columbians had 
taken these steps by last week to make 
the exodus permanent: (1) bought up 
the 1,200-vessel, $1,000,000 Japanese 
fishing fleet; (2) taken over small 
boat-making and net-making enterprises, 
formerly. conducted by the Japs; (3) 
exceeded the fishing catches of their 
predecessors; (4) improved working con- 
ditions; and (5) forced canneries to pay 
higher prices. In addition, the Chinese 
had moved into the groceries, confec- 
tioneties, and sawmills. 

In reporting this economic turnover on 
the Canadian West Coast, the British 
United Press recalled that the chief ob- 
jection to the Japanese had been that, 
though thousands born in Canada spoke 
only English, they had proved incapable 
of assimilation. Now, however, there was 
a better argument for keeping the Japs 
spread thin over Canada or for repatriat- 
ing them: Loyal Canadians were capably 
running what had been Jap business. 


Canadian Trends 


Anchor: Don’t take it for granted that 
Edmonton will be the Western Hemi- 
sphere anchor of the Alaska air route to 
the Orient. The United States Army is 
considering Calgary as possibly a superior 
Site. i 


Raise: Something may come from 4 
behind-the-scenes movement among the 
90 members of the Ontario legislature to 
boost their sessional pay from $2,000 to 
$2,600. 


Taking the Air: Following complaints 
that the Socialist CCF party is given an 
edge in Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
newscasts, a private network of stations 
may be formed to provide an_ audience 
for a commentator who would be any- 
thing but pro-Socialist. 
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incapable What Il it be...wheels or wings ? 
the Japs 

repatriat- 

e capably 

siness. 

Maree ‘eigen park your post-war Cylinders, body sections, fixtures, whether for armaments or offices, 
snted that dream boat” next to a cloud, in- _plusa thousand and one other items laundries or lunchrooms . . . lead 
m Hemi- stead of a curb. Maybe it will go 40 —_—-will require expert cleaning before _the field in efficiency and low-cost 
r re ’ miles per eyedropper-full -..orrun processing, painting or plating. And operation. If you’ve cleaning to be 
soup on electronic waves. Maybe it’Illook _it’s certain, too, that the task canbe _ done, look up your local Wyandotte 


like a rocket ship. Perhaps more delegated with confidence to speedy _ representative. His help may save 
like an aquarium! Wyandotte compounds ... metal you headaches! 





. a Frankly, we don’t know. But one _Cleanersthat are proving their mettle 
slature to thing at least is certain: nearlyevery in a host of war production plants 


$2,000 to part from which it is constructed Tight now. 














will be cleaned as your future chariot Often their work is secret these andotte 
complaints takes form on tomorrow’s busy pro- days. Results, however, are not. Y baht ie tedieouiae 
$ given an duction lines. Wyandotte specialized cleaners ... 
ing Corp. i \ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
of stations 
apap WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wWYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home ¢ Alkalies * Chlorine © Calcium 


A ’ Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


Old Neighbor 


After Pearl Harbor, matched sets of 
American bathroom fixtures became 
scarce in Chile, so importers began to 
order in Britain. Many asked for ten times 
what they wanted on the theory that few 
would be available. Months went by 
without a word from the British firms ex- 
cept acknowledgment of orders. But last 
week crates of washbowls, bathtubs, 
bidets, and toilets—enough to last Chile 
for a year or so—were stacked from floor 
to ceiling in the Customs House, un- 
loaded from two ships recently arrived 
at Valparaiso. Britain had delivered the 
goods—all of them. 


‘Argentine Accusations 


Justice Leopoldo Virasoro of the Cor- 
rientes Province, Argentina, Supreme 
Court resigned last week because “my 
conscience will not permit me to serve a 
state which disregards the voice of the 
people.” He was arrested for “false accu- 
sations” tending to create difficulties for 
the government and provoke unrest. 


Bolivian Amnesty 


Some of Bolivia’s outcast leaders were 
released from banishment on the Island 
of the Moon last week in a new move by 
the Villarroel junta to gain the recogni- 
tion of the rest of the Americas. Others 
were left to live on beans, corn, and po- 
tatoes and wander among the ruins of 
the Virgin’s Temple built by the Incas. 


Among the first to arrive in La Paz | 


were two journalists, a wealthy mine 
owner, and a former secretary to the 
Presidency. Still on the island—high 
among the Andes in Lake Titicaca—were 
José Antonio Arze, leader of the Left- 
ist Revolutionary party, who with several 
of his lieutenants was arrested recently 
in a “conspiracy conference against the 
sacred interest of the country.” 

By the same decree which granted po- 
litical amnesty to all those not in process 
of trial, the Villarroel government pro- 
claimed a popular election for the first 
Sunday in July. Senators and deputies 
chosen at the polls would form a consti- 
tutional convention to meet in La Paz on 
Aug. 1 for 90 days, name a President and 
Vice President, and formulate organic 
laws to fulfill the professedly democratic 
aims of the Dec. 20 revolution which put 
Villarroel in power. 

There was no immediate indication of 
success for this bid for an end of the 
seatoonglion imposed in January by the 
rest of Americas (except Argentina) 
because of suspicion of Nazi influence 


behind the revolt. ‘Fernando Iturralde, - 


‘Bolivian agent in Washington, was on his 
way home at State Department request. 


\ 
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. He had been permitted to tell a few 
officials his message that: “The new gov- 
ernment has proven its good will toward 
the United States, its sincere desire to 
collaborate with the United Nations and 
its fundamentally democratic basis.” But 
he had not been able to see Secretary 
Hull or anyone close to the White House. 


The Islands Take Stock 


The pleasant but impoverished islands 
of the Eastern Caribbean, where even. in 
boom times there are too few jobs and 
too many mouths to feed, looked to 
Bridgetown, Barbados, last week for 
some kind of answer to their chronic 
economic problems. .There, in formal ses- 
sion, the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission and observers from the Neth- 
erlands and French Caribbean territories 
and Canada studied proposals to raise 
the standard of nutrition, to find jobs for 
workers, to improve health and agricul- 
ture, and to develop local industries. 

British and United States territories 
represented in the meeting were the Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, British Guiana, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward Is- 
lands, the Windward Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

One of the first proposals came from 
Puerto Rican delegates, who suggested 
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that any materials idle in the United 


States because of the age tig! shortage 
be sent to the islands, where there was 
plenty of surplus manpower and where 
public-works programs have been de- 
layed. The problem has been shipping 
space; most of it has gone for food, for 
the islands are not self-sufficient. 

The commission’s co-chairman, Charles 
W. Taussig of the United States, was op- 
timistic because, he said, the delegates 
were trying to do “in a practical way 
what learned men and professors dream 
about.” In Washington the State De- 
partment gave the meeting its blessing 
as “an event of world significance and 
interest, marking the first attempt of its 
kind at discussion: of mutual problems 
of large areas by not only parent gov- 
ernments but representatives of the de- 
pendencies themselves.” 


Chile Still Belongs 

The Chilean Government found a way 
last week to tell the world it was strongly 
pro-United Nations even though it had 
recognized the Farrell regime in Argen- 
tina. It issued a decree ratifying Chile’s 
adherence to the Atlantic Charter and 
agreements entered into at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers in January 1942, and then ex- 
plained that “while all the Rio de Janeiro 
accords are being carried out, the govern- 
ment has [nevertheless] considered it 
convenient to dictate today’s decree de- 
claring them in force.” 











Internationa) 


Greetings: Touring the Caribbean and Northern South America with the 
President’s greetings to the United States troops stationed there, Mrs. 
Roosevelt signs the snakeskin register of a USO center in Brazil (girls, Bra- 
zilian; soldiers, U. S.). In Balboa ‘she joined an Army round table discussion 
of world affairs; in Colombia, admirers filled her Liberator with orchids. 
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GRADUATION, 1944... It will be a day of déep emotion...of love and pride 
and hope. You'll want to give something that will express these feelings. 
And what gift could be more important than a War Bond? ... What gift 
could be more personal ‘than a fine watch, tenderly inscribed? If you can, 
why not give both... and may we suggest that before you decide on 

any particular watch, you see the handsome selection that Gruen has to offer. 
They’re backed by 70 years of skill and craftsmanship. 









Lady’s Watch shown above —VERI-THIN{ NANCY, 17 jewels, 
pink or yellow gold-filled case, Guildite back . . . « « . « $39.75 





Man’s Watch shown above — VERI-THIN{ TOUCHDOWN 17- 
jewel Precision movement, pink or yellow gold-filled case $49.75 


“There they stand ...s0 young, so proud, so unafraid. They’re 
singing the same songs the graduating classes before them 

sang... but today you can hear the hum of a plane high 

. overhead ...and it sets you thinking, and wondering...” 


4 


\ GRUEN WATCHES at Gruen jewelers only, 
from $29.75 to $250; with precious stones to 
$4000. Prices include Federal tax. Write for 
free folder “‘A.”” The Gruen Watch Company, 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohie, U.S. A. In Can- 
ada: Toronto, Ontario. 

< * * a 
While we are manufacturing large quantities of vital 
precision instruments for war, we are also continuing 
to produce fine Gruen watches for civilian use... but 
of course the demand for these watches far egceeds 
production possibilities today. 


BUY A GRUEN WATCH...BUT 
BUY A WAR BOND FIRSTI 





‘ 


GRUEN ... MAKERS OF THE PRECISION WATCH...AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS FOR WAR 
“PRECISION,” "‘THE PRECISION WATCH,” AND “VERI-THIN’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY 
trec.u.s. PAT. OFFICE. PATENTEDU.© PATENT NO. 2194452. CANADIAN PATENT NO. 389616. COPYRIGHT 1944, THE GRUEN WATCH CO, 
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House Takes Lead From Senate 
in Plans for Postwar Defense 


Wadsworth Drafts Resolution 
to Protect Nation at Peace Table 
and Bar Disarmament Moves 


Some 1,400 Pacific islands—the Mari- 
anas, Palau, Caroline and Marshall groups 
—were grabbed by Japan. Britain got 
Nauru; Australia took over New Guinea; 
and to New Zealarfd went Samoa. The 
share of the United States in these spoils 
of the last war: none. 

While Germany’s island empire in the 
Pacific was thus being carved up, the 
League of Nations set about to carry out 
the fourth of Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
fourteen points—reduction of armaments 
“to the lowest point consistent with 
safety.” . 

The end of 1922 found the United 
States—until then on the threshold of be- 
coming the greatest military power in the 
world—in the process of scrapping 30 
capital ships and reducing its Army to 
a meager 125,000 men in the belief that 
without arms the world could never again 
repeat the holocaust of 1914-18. 

The inevitable reaction to the awful- 
ness of war had set in. The world, which 
had heaped scorn on pacifists only five 
years earlier, now gave them free hand 
to test their theories. Peace—it was truly 
wonderful. 


But to at least two men then in Con- 


Acme 


and Wadsworth, as author, lent the wisdom of their years . . . Johnson (center) and Magnuson (right), two able young con- 
gressmen who saw South Pacific service, provided firsthand experience for the postwar military committee 


gress, the headlong course of events 
rankled. They were GOP Sen. James W. 
Wadsworth of New York, wartime chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and a comparatively obscure 
Texas Democrat in the House, Sam Ray- 


burn. 
This week, the nation learned that 


these two men—Wadsworth, now an in- 


fluential member of the House who spon- ° 


Associated Press 
Woodrum, as chairman... 


European. 


* impending quest for a postwar military 
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sored the 1940 Selective Service Act, and 
Rayburn, now Speaker of the lower 
branch—have long memories. To the 
House floor went a Wadsworth resolution, 
fully backed by Rayburn, setting up a 
special 23-man committee to see that the 
postwar military mistakes of the last war 
are not repeated. 

In 1921 it was. the British Empire, 
Italy, France, Japan, and the United 
States which decided (Washington Dis- 
armament Conference) what “the lowest 
point consistent with safety” in American 
military strength should be. The Con- 

essional role was simply one of rati- 

cation. In contrast, the special House 
committee today is authorized not only to 
determine what the requirements of this 
nation’s military establishment will be 
after this war, but to go much farther. 

Within its purview are such questions 
as which islands in the seven seas we 
shall want for bases, how far beyond our 
present outposts our fortifications shall 
extend, and what air rights we shall de- 
mand. So far-reaching is the scope of its 


















blueprint that the committee’s delibera- 
tions and recommendations are certain 
to attract worldwide attention. 

Considering the potential it packs, the 
committee may easily be the most im- 
pose ever set up by a House which 

istorically has always played second fid- 
dle to the more searching investigations 
conducted by the Senate. 










Manpower: That Rayburn and Wads- 
worth realized the size of the task which 
they had cut out for the House was plain 
this week when the Speaker announced 
the membership of the committee. The 
list bristled with the most prominent and 
able men in the House. 

For chairman, Rayburn chose the vig- 
orous, white-haired Clifton A. Woodrum 
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‘Blood Brother to Yesterday's Cadillac! 


The tough, hard-hitting Howitzer Motor Carriage illus- 
trated above, doesn’t look much like a sleek, beautiful 
Cadillac car. But they’re ‘“‘blood brothers,’’ so to speak. 
They were both built by Cadillac. 


Months before the last 1942 Cadillac rolled from the 
assembly line, Cadillac was working with United States 
army ordnance engineers—adapting the famous Cadillac 
V-type engine and Hydra-Matic transmission for use in 
tank design. Exhaustive tests made early in 1941 had dem- 
onstrated the ability of this Cadillac ? 
‘‘power train’ to bring new speed and 
maneuverability to mechanized warfare. 


The first tank produced with this 
*‘power train’? was the celebrated M-5, 
built in volume by Cadillac. This light, 


Since 1939, Cadillac has also been 
producing super-precision assemblies 
for the Allison—America’s fore- 
most liquid-cooled aircraft engine. 


fast, agile tank has proved unusually effective. Its speed 
and maneuverability give it a big advantage in harassing 
enemy weak points—and in upsetting enemy formations 
through surprise attacks. 


The M-8 utilizes the same chassis as the M-5 and has the 
same performance characteristics—but its chief function 
is to mount the army’s great 75 mm. Howitzer cannon. It 
makes a great running mate for the M-5. Between them, 
they carry a ‘‘one-two’’ punch that has won high praise 

from Army Ordnance. 


Cadillac is proud that its peacetime 
V-type engine and its Hydra-Matic 
transmission could be adapted to pro- 
vide the Arsenal of Democracy with 
such important new weapons. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION rf GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 








Lonc America’s coasts millions of 
A tons of sand, silt and mud must 
be dredged up every year to keep harbor 
channels and river mouths navigable. 
And today this vital work is being done 
faster, more efficiently than ever before 
— thanks to a giant rubber hose. 


This hose is the “throat” of the dredge 
— the flexible connection between pump 
and suction pipe nuzzling deep in the 
mud below. For years it was the bottle- 
neck in dredging, because no one could 
build sand suction hose larger than 18 
inches in diameter that combined suffi- 
cient flexibility with high resistance to 
abrasion. 


Then the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man — took a hand. In the great Good- 
year Research Laboratory a new type of 
hose was developed, inter-armored with 
a helix of springy steel wire that gave 
the carcass great strength and supple- 
ness. This construction enabled Good- 
year to build hose in diameters 

from 28 to 36 inches — with 

from two to four times the ton- 


nage eapacity of former types, 


A PRODUCT OF 


: 
— 


making larger dredges possible. 


How long does this huge hose stand up? 
The dredge Wyndham, owned by the 
Standard Dredging Corporation, re- 
cently completed a job on the Gulf Coast 
whereon it pumped more than twelve 
million cubic yards of abrasive material 
from the ocean bottom, through a 33” 
Goodyear Dredging Hose — and that is 
just typical Goodyear performance! 


In all Goodyear hose, whether a sea- 
going giant like this or a thumb-thick 
welding hose, you get the advantage of 
superior design proved in the world’s 
largest rubber research laboratory. And 
now that all industrial rubber products 
must be made from synthetic rubber, 
it’s more important than ever to specify 
Goodyear hose, belting and molded 
goods, because Goodyear has more than 
twenty years’ experience in synthetics. 


To bring the G.T.M. to your office on 

any rubber problem, write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 
54, California—or phone the 
nearest Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 


a 
——Saee 
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D — Multiple fabric plies add 
extra strength against bursts 
and end pull. 

E— Additional plies of fabric. 
F—Tough cover protects 
against cutting and scraping. 


GOODSYEAR 


NAME AN RUBBER 








The ruby, touchstone of 
quality, is the commem- 
oration gem of fortieth 
anniversaries — a fitting 
symbol of Insulated 
Havoline's forty years of 
service to motordom 


DISTILLED AN 


AGAINST HEAT 





AFTER 40 YEARS OF IMPROVEMENT 


oe are beginning to dis- 
= cover what Texaco Dealers have 
always known: that regular care with 
better lubricants is the secret of long 
car life. Mileages of 70,000 or 80,000 
are not sxnnghinnnl: Many cars actually 
do over 100,000 miles. 

Get the most out of your car by tak- 
ing it regularly to your Texaco Dealer. 
He’ll catch those little troubles before 
they grow into big ones. 

And he has Insulated Havoline Motor 
Oil, the product of 40 years’ refining 
experience — the oil that insures: 
1: A cleaner engine. 2: More power 


and “go”, 3: More mileage per gallon 
of precious gas. 4: Easier starting. 
5: Added battery life. 6: Longer time 
between engine overhauls. 7: Longer 
life for your automobile. 

Remember, Insulated Havoline is 
“insulated” against heat and cold: it is 
100% distilled — with 40 years’ refin- 
ing experience behind it. 


For Your Enjoyment ... 2 Great Radio Programs 
FRED ALLEN: Every Sunday night. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete 
broadcasts of great operas every 
Saturday afternoon. 

See your local newspaper for time and station. 


IT OUGHT TO BE GOOD... 


AND 1S / 


Govte weleeme dl TEXKCO DEALERS 
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of Virginia, who shares with the Speaker 
and Wadsworth the distinction of being 
among the most influential men in the 
lower branch. : 

For the top Republican spot, Raybum 
chose the author of the resolution, Wads- 
worth, whose cool, deliberate, and rea- 
soned expositions from the floor have 
turned: many an jgsue in Congress. 

Others (see box) included. the chair- 
men and six ranking members each from 
the Military and Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees, the chairmen of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee and War and Navy 
Department Appropriations subcommit- 
tees. 


Mostly these were veterans of many. 


sessions of Congress whose memory of 
previous postwar days were as sharp as 
that of ‘Rayburn and Wadsworth, but it 
was noteworthy that among them were 
two youthful veterans of this war—Reps. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, 35, of Texas, and 
Warren G. Magnuson, 38, of Washing- 
ton. Both saw service with the Navy in 
the South Pacific after Pearl Harbor and, 
as members of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, subsequently played prominent roles 
in wartime legislating for the military. 


Significance-—— 
In setting up a special committee to 


study postwar military requirements, the 
House had the full support of the War 


and Navy Departments. Men like Secre-., 


tary of War Stimson, Secretary of Navy 
Knox, General Marshall, and Admiral 
King know full well that the immediacy 
of the present war will place future mili- 
tary needs in a much sharper focus today 
than after the peace comes. They fear 
that unless definite policies are formu- 
lated now, the military may some day 
face another Coolidge who will block both 
expansion and replacement programs 
with equal ease. Then, too— 

The present high command has stream- 
lining plans of its own which it would 
like to propose. Serious thought is being 
given to a merger of the War and Navy 
Departments, to unification of the naval, 
military, and air branches, and to con- 

















Who’s Who | 


The 23 members (13 Democrats, 
10 Republicans) appointed by 
Speaker Rayburn to serve on the 
Special House Committee on Post- 
war Military Policy: 


Democrats: Woodrum (Va.), 
chairman, Deficiency Appropriations 
subcommittee; Snyder (Pa.), chairman, 
War Department Appropriations sub- 
committee; Sheppard (Calif.), chair- 
man, Navy Department Appropriations 
subcommittee; May (Ky.), chairman, 
Military Affairs Committee; Vinson 
(Ga.), chairman, Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee; Bland (Va.), Chairman, Mer- 
chant Marine Committee; Bulwinkle 
4 (N.C.), ranking member, Interstate 
Commerce Committee; Thomason 
(Texas), Merritt (N.Y.), Costello 
(Calif.), Military Affairs Committee } 
members; Drewry (Va.), Magnuson 
(Wash.), Lyndon Johnson (Texas), 
Naval Affairs Committee members. 


Republicans: Wadsworth (N.Y.), ? 
Allen (Ill.), Powers (N.J.), Miller 
(Conn.); Andrews (N.Y.), Short 
(Mo.), Arends (Ill.), Military Affairs 
Committee members; Maas (Minn.), 
Mott (Oreg.), Cole (N. Y.), Naval Af- 
fairs Committee members. 





(& 








tinuation of the present triumvirate sys- 
tem which finds General Marshall 
(Army), Admiral King (Navy), and Gen- 
eral Arnold (Air) co-equals in command. 

If present tentative plans are any sign- 
post, the postwar military establishment 
is going to be an expensive proposition. 
It will make the postwar expenditures of 
the ’20s shrink into nothing by compari- 
son. A merger of administrative person- 
nel and procurement agencies at least 
would eliminate a lot of senseless dupli- 
cation and dovetailing that hike the bill 
now. , 

On the broader question of policy, the 
creation of the committee gives Congress 
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for the guidance of this nation’s represen- 
tatives at a peace table. It is not Soa 
the realm of possibility that any blueprint 
it draws on the acquisition of bases and 
air rights may form this nation’s askin 

price when the negotiators of the worl 


orgs after the present conflict to define | 


eir respective spheres of influence. 


Trial Ballyhoo 


Chaplin and Lonergan Cases Dull | 


After an Inflated Press Build-Up 


Neither show lived up to advance no- 


tices—the first week. In a soundproof | 


courtroom in the streamlined Federal 
Building in Los Angeles, Charlie Chap- 
lin, multimillionaire film comic, went on 
trial on charges of violating the Mann 


Act. Alleged victim: 24-year-old Joan | 
Barry, his former protégé. Across the | 
continent in General Sessions Court in | 
New York, Wayne Lonergan, a comely, | 


epicene Canadian aircraftsman, appeared 
on a murder charge. Victim: his Ameri- 
can heiress wife, Patricia. 


Heralded by long weeks and months | 
of juicy cross-country gossip, but slow | 
going before the accused could reach the 


stand, the actual trials thus posed a 
problem for the press, on hand in elabo- 
rate numbers (including a large British 
_Tepresentation in the Chaplin case—The 
London Daily Express, Daily Telegraph, 
Daily Mirror, and Reuters). Of such froth, 
as a result, were their columns filled: 


Chaplin: His “well-manicured fingers 
drummed nervously on the table top,” 
and during boring moments he doodled 
—sketching shoes, canes, derbies (hall- 
marks of his cinema fame), and a viaduct 
over which a train was passing (Peeking 
over his shoulder, the reporters inter- 
preted this particular doodle as the train 


in which Chaplin allegedly took Joan to’ 


New York for immoral purposes—the 
trip which is basis of the current accusa- 
tion against him.) 

@ On the stand Chaplin’s studio book- 


its first chance to state a bill of particulars j 
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Trials: Onyx candlesticks—the alleged murder weapons—confronted Lonergan; Chaplin doodled a Freudian train 
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more than 


$100,000,000 


(One Hundred Million Dollars) 


immediately available" 
TO INDUSTRY 





One hundred million dollars 

is looking for sound, useful jobs 

to do for American industry! 
C.1.T. offers these working 


funds on terms that enable manu- 


facturers, distributors and retailers | 


to utilize, to the utmost, their 
tied-up assets as sources of ad- 
ditional operating capital. 

Any business—large or small 
—is eligible to use C.I.T. financ- 
ing whether the amounts it re- 
quires are thousands or millions. 

If you have a program of 
plant reconversion, or a problem 
involving business expansion that 
calls for the use of more capital, 
it is probable that C.I.T. can 
provide the funds necessary to 


do the job properly. 


*% Capital is available 
for these suggested uses: 


Long Term financing to spread over 
many months the cost of purchasing 
machinery and equipment, altering, re- 
pairing and reconverting plants. - 


Funds to carry inventories, to buy 
materials, supplies and other goods ad- 
vantageously, for cash. 


Cash to retire existing mortgages or 
stock, to pay off loans, meet taxes. 


Financing of accounts receivable to 
provide working capital, for taking cash 
discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 


Financing of instalment sales for 
manufacturers, distributors, dealers and 
merchants. 


Marine Financing for the operation, 
purchase, equipping and maintenance of 
ships and shipping. 


Capital to extend holdings, buy out 
partners, acquire another business. 


Yi FINANCING 
SERVICES 


available through 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


ONE PARK AVENUE*® NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


and its affiliated companies 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, LTD., METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 
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keeper was adding the total amount spent 
on Joan in 1941 and part of 1942. While 
she was so doing, Judge J. F. T. (Jefty) 
O’Connor, onetime Comptroller of the 
Currency, did a lightning calculation of 
his own and beat her to it—correct 
amount: $5,900. Of this sum, $593 was 
spent on Joan’s teeth. (A_ reporter 
cracked: “I bet Chaplin wouldn’t have 
spent all that hen on Joan’s teeth it 
he’d known she was going to put the bite 
on him.”) _ : 

@ Turgid prose from Margaret Buell 
Wilder, special writer for The New York 
Journal-American, upon Joan’s initial en- 
trance into the courtroom: “Old men— 
shabby old men with canes and hearing 
aids—bent forward . . . Tough-looking 
women with fat furs and sweaty faces 
bulged at the seams in their effort to see 
. . . Well-dressed women, chic and cool 
amid the crowding ill-matched throng, 
have the same look of avidity on their 
enameled faces .. .” 
@ During cross-examination, Chaplin’s 
lawyer, Jerry Giesler, asked Miss Barry 
details of an incident when she broke 
into her erstwhile mentor’s Hollywood 
home packing a pistol. “When you got 
in and first saw Chaplin, did you have 
the gun in your hand?” “Yes.” “How long 
after your arrival did you have the act of 
intercourse?” “About an hour or an hour 
and a half.” Further reported the irre- 
pressible Freddie Othman of United 


Press: “She said she had kept the gun in 


her hand all the time during her stay 
at Chaplin’s house—except while they 
were intimate.” 


Lonergan: By comparison the trial of 
the RCAF man (whose lurid alibi, in- 
volving homosexuality, originally spiced 
the case) started wanly. Most interesting 
was the new restraint of Defense Coun- 
sel Edward V. Broderick, whose antics 


caused a mistrial and change of judge a 


few weeks ago. Reading from a book 
titled “Medical Trial Technique,” Broder- 
ick sought to catechize Dr. Milton Hel- 
pern, deputy chief medical examiner, 
who had testified that Mrs. Lonergan 
had died of asphyxia from strangulation, 
lacerations of the scalp, and fracture of 
the skull with contusions of the brain. 
“Did you remove the calvarium by saw- 
ing from the superior orbital regions to 
the inferior occipital regions?” Broderick 
a Helpern replied: “Did I take off 
e top of the head with a saw? Yes.” 


Dead Eagle 


Gone were the ubiquitous blue-eagle 
stickers in the store windows, the 600- 
odd industry codes, the bustling thou- 
sands of employes in the cavernous Com- 
merce Building in Washington. Gone 
were the colorful Gen. Hugh (Old Iron- 
pants) Johnson and the inevitable feuds 


churned up in his wake. Gone, in a word, 
was the once all-powerful National Re- 
covery Administration—wiped out by a 

















Oil for . 
the Wrath of 


America 


Listen to the shrill scream of grease- 
less bearings as Axis industry falters. 
Then hear America’s singing. wheels 
... the triumphant thunder of her 
attacking planes. Producing at a 
heightened tempo, the oil industry of 
this country is breaking its own rec- 
ords, speeding the wrath of the nation. 

Victory travels on oil. And oilmen 
are doing a job! . 

Established more than a hundred 
years ago, Eagle-Picher’s far-flung 
operations include the fabrication of 
hundreds of widely diversified prod- 
ucts made from zinc or lead; as well 
as a comprehensive group of home 
and industrial insulation products for 
high and low temperatures. 

Many of these products find impor- 


tant uses in both the oil fields and the 





refineries of the petroleum industry 


..- lead wool for plugging off “bottom 
water” in oil drillings ... bearing met- 
als... protective paints... high tem- 
perature insulation for the severe 
requirements of refineries... .litharge 
for high-powered gasolines — these 
are some of the many Eagle-Picher 
products that help speed the flow of oil. 


Speed the Invasion— 


buy more War Bonds constantly! 





EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead - Zinc - Insulation 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 











LISTEN : ns 


How to stay on the job in supplying 
the American people with live radio 
news is pretty well illustrated by this 
sketch-calendar of unusual CBS news 
broadcasts in 1943. 

JANUARY—CBS correspondent, Charles 
| Collingwood, reported the Casablanca 
conference of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, Generals de Gaulle 
and Giraud. 

FEBRUARY—CBS correspondent, Bill 
| Downs, described the historic resistance 
| of Stalingrad shortly after the German 
| defeat. 

MARCH—CBS correspondents, Charles 

Collingwood, Winston Burdett, Bob 
Trout and Edward R. Murrow presented 
the furtive retreat of “the Desert Fox” 
before Montgomery’s legions. 
|  APRIL—Four days after the censorship 
| was lifted, Capt. Ted Lawson, who took 
| part in the bombing of Tokyo, gave an 
eyewitness account over Report to the 
Nation (CBS, Tuesdays, 9:30 to 10 p.m. 
| EWT). 

maY—CBS correspondent, Charles 
Collingwood, 24 hours after he entered 
Tunis with the Allied troops 
described the crumbling of Ger- 
man resistance. 

JUNE—CBS Buenos Aires repre- 
sentative, Herbert Clark, reported 
the overthrow of the Argentine 
government. 

juLY—CBS correspondent, John 
Daly, moving with the Allied 
troops, described the swift inva- 
sion of Sicily. 

aucust—CBS’ Washington corre- 
spondent, Bill Henry, reported from 
Quebec the meeting of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 

SEPTEMBER—CBS correspondent, 
Farnsworth Fowle, described .the first 
Allied assaults on the Italian mainland; 
cabled the news of the landing at Salerno 
and the later march on Naples. 

OCTOBER —Riding an Eighth Air Force 
bomber over Gdynia, Poland, CBS cor- 
respondent Paul Manning reported his 
impressions the next day over Report to 
the Nation. 

NOVEMBER—CBS Honolulu corre- 
spondent, Webley Edwards, was first to 
report the invasion of the Gilbert 
Islands. 


/ 





CBS correspondent, James Fleming, 
broadcast the progress of the Cairo and 
Teheran conferences. 

DECEMBER—CBS European Director, 
Edward R. Murrow, rode an RAF 
bomber during one of the heaviest night 
assaults on Berlin, broadcast the same 
day @ graphic description of the raid 
which he called “orchestrated hell.” 


* 


At a time when the United States 
Maritime Commission needed manpower 
for the shipyards of the San Francisco 
Bay area, KQW, the CBS affiliate in 
San Francisco, stepped in and originated 
a weekly program called “These Are The 
People,” played by workers currently 
employed in the shipyards, who told 
why they'd left their civilian jobs to 
help build ships for victory. Among the 
performers (all shipyard workers) was a 


girl bio-chemist who had won the Geiger . 


medal for research in amoebic dysen- 
tery; a woman concert pianist; a finger- 
print expert who was decorated for 
valor in World War I; a California State 
Senator. 

Excerpt from Maritime Com- 
mission’s letter to KQW: “You’ve 
done a remarkably swell job... 
aided tremendously in securing 
men and women to work in the 
shipyards to further the success of 
the war effort.” 

* 


Two “clandestine” stations come 
in clearly to the CBS short-wave listen- 
ing-post: in German, the station Gustav 
Siegfried Eins; in French, Radio Resist- 
ence. The listening-post is manned 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week by a staff of 
linguists expert in 15 languages, 


s on vl 
This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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1985 Supreme Court decision declaring 
it unconstitutional. 

In the nine years since, the memory of 
NRA had dimmed with the advent of 
newer, bigger, and better alphabet agen- 
cies more in tune with the times. But 
last week came an echo out of the eolithic 
past—news of the resignation of the only 
remaining NRA employe extant: Mrs. 
Mildred Steinmetz of Connecticut, with 
the Blue Eagle since its birth in 1933 and 
more recently solitary caretaker of files in 
a lonely Commerce office inaccessible by 
elevator. The files went to the National 
Archives Building; Mrs. Steinmetz, to the 
Wac. 


Red Cross Rumpus 


Throughout the exclusive environs of 
New Canaan, Conn.—a residential town 
which boasts it has no factories and is 
the “next station to heaven”—eyebrows 
raised perceptibly the day the American 
Red Cross pledge cards arrived. Many 
of the New York executives and other 
commuters who people its pleasant Colo- 
nial homes regarded with distaste a sec- 
tion of the card headed “Union Affilia- 
tion”—to be filled out with “A. F. of L.— 
C. I, O—Other—None.” 

Agitation centered on these points: 
Why should the Red Cross care about 
its donors’ union affiliations? Why inject 
distinctions into impartial fund-raising 
efforts? Would the Red Cross give Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews, or any other 


’ category of society the chance to tabulate 
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The Red Cross i 
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Stamford’s Red Cross pledge card bore a 
question aggravating to New Canaan 


members who gave money to it? Protests 


promptly went out—some direct to Red 
Cross national headquarters in Washing- 
ton, some to the district chapter in near- 
by Stamford, center of the local fund 
drive and itself primarily an industrial 
community. 

Red Cross officials tardily agreed last 
week that it would have been better to 
leave the union query off cards distrib- 
uted in residential areas. And from those 


' in Stamford came this explanation of the 


rumpus: When the drive was being or- 
ganized, AFL and CIO leaders asked if 
they could arrange to get statistics on 
how union members were supporting the 














Back the Attack—Buy MORE War Bonds! 


TODAY M-H Electrons are at war. 
On heavy bombers, for example, all the 


electronic control systems* were developed 


and are being manufactured by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the M-H Automatic Pilot, which 
is largely responsible for the remarkable 
precision of daylight bombing. 


. 





IN WAR TODAY :*- IN INDUSTRY TOMORROW! 


TODAY, too, M-H/ Brown Electrons 
serve industry. The same engineering gen- 
ius that created these marvelous instruments 
of war is producing electronic control 
systems and recording devices for war- 
time production. In dozens of industries 
M-H/ Brown Electronic controls insure 
more efficient and economical production. 


*Excepting radio communication systems. 


The Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia. A division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company .. . 2826 Fourth Avenue South . . . Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Toronto . . . In Europe: London, England and Stockholm Sweden. 





LISTEN: The Blue Jacket Choir with 
Danny O'Neil every Sunday 11:05 to 
A.M., Eastern War Time, C.B:S. 


Honeywell 
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The complaint that American 
foreign policy is weak, vague, or in- 
visible comes from diverse sources: 
from persons who favor the immedi- 
-ate creation of a comprehensive Unit- 
ed Nations organization, from per- 
sons who have no enthusiasm for the 
United Nations but are interested in 
such practical matters as postwar con- 
trol of the mandated islands we are 
now taking from Japan, from groups 
concerned with such special problems 
as the future of Poland and Palestine, 
and from politicians scouting for is- 
sues. 

This diversity of sources suggests 
in itself one reason why American 
foreign policy is not, in all respects, 
concrete. No one can be sure exactly 
what American public opinion will 
support. Tentative agreements made 
now might be repudiated by a new 
Administration or a new Congress. 
Domestic political uncertainties will 
tend to lessen the influence of the 
United States in the planning of the 
peace—at least until after the election, 
possibly until after the next inaugura- 
tion. 

There are, however, other and prob- 
ably weightier reasons for the gaps 
and obscurities in plans for the peace. 
We are fighting as part of a coalition. 
The first objective necessarily has been 
to maintain and strengthen the coali- 
tion. That has not been an altogether 
easy task. Until the Moscow Confer- 
ence there were many sober observers 
who thought that Stalin might make 
a separate peace with Germany. The 
preservation of China as an active ally 
has also been a No. 1 objective of 
American policy. 


There have been and doubtless 
will continue to be differences of view 
among the major Allies—not to men- 
tion the minor ones—about the peace. 
It is evident, also, that the Soviet 
Union has been more active and pub- 
licly more emphatic than the Western 
Allies in pursuing its own diplomatic 


if not the letter of the Declaration of 
Moscow. What should the response 
from the west be? Published diplo- 
matic protests, questioning the good 
faith of Moscow and pointing up and 
exacerbating the differences between 
Russia and the Western Allies? 

We cannot now, and never could, 
prevent the Russians from dealing as 
they wish with the nations adjoining 
Soviet territory. We could bring direct 





course. It has transgressed the spirit - 


‘Why Our Foreign Policy Is Not Always Concrete 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


pressure to bear only by curtailing 
Lend-Lease shipments to the Red 
Army. That would be tantamount to 
inviting the Russians to quit the war, 
which they might not need much en- 
couragement to do now that most of 
their.own soil has been freed of Ger- 
mans. 

The only sane course is patiently to 
try to draw the Russians into a work- 
ing, durable coalition. This implies 
that on certain points the “Russian 
view will prevail. Generally, however, 
Washington has sought to defer set- 
tlement of boundary questions in the 
belief that, once Germany has been 
defeated, the Russians will be less ap- 
prehensive about their western bor- 
ders, and that, as the Big Four learns 
how to work together, Russia’s sus- 
picions of her Allies will diminish. 


Moreover, the_ bargaining power of, 


the Western Allies wili go up when 
they land large armies on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

While London and Washington ex- 


change views freely, diplomatic inter- 


course with Russia has not been easy. 
It was not until Teheran that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill were able 
to obtain authoritative information as 
to certain Russian views concerning 
the peace. The barrier between Rus- 
sia and the west can be worn down 
only by persistence. 


Certain practical measures are 
difficult to work out, even when there 
may be no major differences among 
the great Allies: the terms to be im- 
posed on Germany, for example. Mr. 
Hull took a declaration on this subject 
to Moscow, but found the Russians 
and British unprepared to deal with 
it. Mr. Hull’s declaration, however, 
was certainly far less detailed than the 
agreement which the three great Al- 
lies should reach before Germany 
capitulates. When the agreement is 
worked out, should it be made pub- 
lic before Germany surrenders? Prob- 
ably not, unless it is likely to encour- 
age a surrender. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind 
that the terms of the peace, or peaces, 
which follow this war wat will 
never be laid down in a document 
comparable to the Treaty of Versailles. 
This will not be a blueprinted ‘ 
It will be a peace built slowly by ac- 
tive continuing consultation, first 
among the Great Powers, then among 
the smaller ones, or it will be nothing 
more than a brief interlude. 











drive, and suggested the query method. 
The request was granted. Cards thus 
marked were intended mainly for fac- 
tories and workers’ homes, but since New 
Canaan fell within the Stamford district, 
its residents automatically received them, 
too. 

In Washington, R. A. Sheppard, na- 
tional director of fund raising, added a 
footnote: “This question is primarily de- 
cided by local chapters and has never 
been submitted formally to the national 
organization for approval . .. If it were 
submitted to me I'd be inclined to ap- 
prove it. The unions will undoubtedly 
raise between 25 and 80 millions of our 
200 millions this time. [The Red Cross 
estimated labor’s contribution in the last 
drive at 15 to 20 millions]. They are 
doing splendid work and should get 
credit for it . . . However, many donors 
in war plants do not answer the question 
either. It’s purely optional.” 

A possible solution considered by the 
Red Cross is to provide space on pledge 
cards which would invite pledgees to 
write in the name of any organization 
to which they wished credit to go for 
tabulation purposes. : 


Field Day for Critics 


Complaints on Policy Stir Hull 
but Reply Fails to End Doubts 


The criticism sprang from various and 
dissimilar sources—the anti-Roosevelt and 
the pro-Roosevelt press; from private 
citizens and from Congressional groups. 
Mainly, the point was this: The Ad- 
ministration had failed to enunciate a 
clearly defined foreign policy. 

On paper the case was broadly com- 
prehensive. The Atlantic Charter offered 
reciprocal obligations; both the Moscow 
and Teheran conferences had affirmed 
ideal principles and objectives. But the 
critics could not see how these principles 
were being applied to such current prob- 
lems as Poland, Italy, France, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, the Middle East, and India. 

Plainly nettled by the attacks, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull last week tried 
hard to stem the criticism. On Tuesday, 
at a press conference, he set about the 
task by making a seventeen-point state- 
ment on foreign policy. On Wednesday, 
he went before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in closed session and for 
two hours gave a general review of State 
Department’s moves. On Friday, he out- 
lined the department’s policy and actions 
for the benefit of 24 Republican first- 
term members of the House of Represen- 
tatives who had asked for the informa- 
tion. 

Of the three interviews, the second was 
shrouded in silence, while the third was 
scarcely more productive. For two hours 
and twenty minutes, the freshmen con- 
gressmen listened to Hull. Largely his 
words were an attempt to convince his 
guests that he was justified in withhold- 








PM Ja Peasant Moment 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION. NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF. A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES. 
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I; may be 2:00 A.M.... raining 
buckets. But when a call for help comes 
—the Doctor can’t say “no.” 


The only patient he does say “no” to 
is... himself. 


Often, these days, the Doctor “cat 
naps” when he can... eats his meals 
at crazy hours... or not at all. He’s on 
the go 12, 14, 16 hours a day. For, to- 
day, nearly half of our physicians are 
serving with the armed forces. And each 
of those who are left at home must care 
for an average of 1700 people! 


So, even minutes count for your doc- 
tor today. Help him to save those pre- 
cious minutes. For his sake... for the 


Bee s Get: 
sake of those who may need him more 
than you .. . for your own sake. 

When you need your doctor, he will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness if you'll 
do these four things: 

Pnone um First. Tell him as clearly 
as you can what’s wrong. Let him de- 
cide whether he should come to see you, 
or you should go to him. 

Go To HIM whenever you are able. 
Remember that house visits take a great 


WZ 


deal of his time—time when someone else 
may really need him urgently. 


KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT promptly, 
don’t postpone it; make it at his con- 
venience, so that he can plan his crowded 
hours better. 


FOLLOW HIS ADVICE to the letter—so 
that your trouble doesn’t drag on, get 
complicated, or need extra attention. 


* * * 


ONE OF A SERIES of messages published as a 
public service by .Wyeth’s, Philadelphia, illus- 
trated by Dean Cornwell. Wyeth’s have been 
pioneer pharmacists since 1860, relied upon by 
your physician and druggist for quality, pre- 
cision, and ethical standards in pharmaceuticals, 
biologicals, and nutritional products. 


SAVE YOUR DOCTOR’S TIME IN WARTIME! 
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ing from the public some specific facts 
about our diplomatic moves on the 
grounds that disclosure might adversely 
affect harmony among the Allies. 

As they emerged, the congressmen’s 
own reactions told the story: “No hits, 
no runs, no errors,” one quipped. “Si- 
lence is still the settled policy of the 
State Department,” said another., (On 
Saturday, Hull declared that accounts 
given by some of *he congressmen of the 
discussion were “garbled and inaccurate 
in important respects.”) 

The seventeen points themselves left 
unanswered most of the questions which 
have perturbed critics of the department, 
particularly those who were puzzled by 
the Badoglio regime set up by the Amer- 
ican Military Government in Italy and 
the strange unilateral recognition of that 
regime by Russia. 


Words and Music: Actually, the sev- 
enteen-point statement was a resumé of 
the high-minded thoughts frequently ut- 
tered by Hull in the past few years. 

Point 1 fixed victory as the cardinal 
aim of the United States—a point inter- 
preted as salve for the impatience of 
present or say postwar collabora- 
tionists who have been disturbed by Rus- 
siass moves toward single-handed settle- 
ment of the Polish dispute, by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s endorsement of the Rus- 
sian boundary claim, and by the appar- 
ent drift toward a redivision of Europe 
into spheres of influence with Russia 
and Britain holding the balance of pow- 
er. Critics of this drift have urged that 
the United States throw its weight be- 
hind the shaky Moscow Declaration, 
stand firm for concerted settlement of 
boundary questions, and uphold the prin- 
ciple of collective security, thus elimi- 
nating the need for balance of power. 

The assault on foreign policy was also 
on President Roosevelt’s mind. On Fri- 
day he read a statement calling upon 
the free peoples of Europe and Asia to 
open their frontiers temporarily to all 
victims of oppression and vowed that the 
Nazis who share the guilt of war crimes 
“shall share the punishment.” Then, cut- 
ting in on his reading, the President ob- 
served that those persons who have been 
going around asking bellhops whether 
the United States has a foreign policy 
would find foreign policy right in the 
statement. 

The new congressmen, however, were 
not alone in their continuing dissatisfac- 
tion. Typical of press reaction was a 
Washington Post’ editorial which ob- 
served: “In a word, his [Hull’s] sketch 
provides no policy. It is a doctrine, a col- 
lection of articles of faith, an ideal... 
Mr. Hull’s outline, admirable as it is as 
an objective, smacks of an alibi.” 


Hulls statement amounted to a chal- 
ge to former isolationist claims that the 
Administration’s foreign policy will sub- 
merge the United States in a postwar 
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International photos 
Last Trip: On Passaic, N. J., streets, made slippery by an unseasonal snow 
storm last week, a twenty-year-old bus got out of control. Plunging through 
the guard rail of a bridge, it carried twenty-odd screaming occupants to their 
death in the frigid, 25-foot depths of the Passaic River. The tragedy, like 
others, was marked by curious turns of fate. These pictures show some of the 
six who survived struggling in the river, and the bus being drawn up, while a 
body lies stiffened on the float alongside. They were made by Louis Smith, an 
amateur photographer trying to break into news work, who was on the scene 
five minutes after the crash. A young woman, absent-minded, got off the bus 
at her place of work, then remembered she had meant—on that day—to ride 
across the river. A moment before the accident, the driver had remarked: 
“This is my last trip.” : 
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worldwide superstate. But actually, the 


doubts which have arisen in the past few 
months regarding relations with Russia. 

The Russian situaticn, at this stage, is 
particularly ticklish. Russia can be co- 
erced only by curtailing Lend-Lease ship- 
ments, a means of pressure which con- 
ceivably could prompt her to quit the 
present coalition, leaving the United 
States and Britain to finish off the Ger- 
mans, thereby prolonging the war. 
Hence, the ‘Administration is depending 
on patient persuasion to induce the Rus- 
sians to conform with the Moscow Dec- 








Associated Press 
Hull held forth on our foreign policy hav 


laration. Evidently this was one reason J and 
why Hull strongly emphasized that the J swir 
quickest possible victory is our first aim. Jr 

From the welter of confusion and mis- 
understandings, the forthcoming visit to 
Russia of Eric Johnston, president of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, prom- : 
ised some relief. Four weeks ago, in re- Righ 
sponse to an invitation by Tass News Coh 
Agency, Johnston stated views on post- the 
war Russian-American trade which appar- § Co. 
ently impressed the Kremlin favorably. J play 

Shortly afterward the Soviet Embassy, § livin 
on behalf of the Russian Government, J ° p; 
extended the invitation. State and Warf ,. d 
Departments offered all passport and 





travel facilities, firmly believing John- one 
ston would help dispel some of the fears oe 


of American industrialists as to Russias § ° 
postwar objectives and would be able ily. ] 
to sell both Russians and Americans on § 2"! 
the idea that friendly competition would J '° g¢ 
benefit both nations. 


_O, Tannenbaum “tak 


CuStoms officials at an Eastern port § @nd . 
puzzled over the newest shipment from 
Lisbon: 10,000 artificial Christmas trees 
from the Reich to Nazi prisoners of wat 
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At home with the family of Richard R. Mann, Equitable policyholder of Columbus, Ohio 





The Future Is Bright for 
Dick Mann’s Family 


“~ time after the war is won, Dick 
and Bernadine Mann plan to build 
the house they’ve dreamed about ever 
since they were married. aden 


Bernadine is eager for a modern 

kitchen. Dick wants a furnace he doesn’t 
have to stoke. Seven-year-old Anita’s de- 
sire is a big yard so she can have a dog, 
and five-year-old Shirley asks for “a 
swing that hangs from a tree.” Richard 
Jr., age one, is too young to express an 
opinion, but he’ll want plenty of room 
to romp in. 
*  * 
Right now, the Manns rent a house, in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dick is a war worker at 
the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply 
Co. The Equitable insurance he owns is 
playing an important part in his plan for 
living and preparation for the future. 

Dick himself was one of eleven children, 
and as he says, ““We.had plenty of hard 
times. When I started working, I made 
up my mind that, as far as possible, I’d 
see there were no rainy days for my fam- 
ily. Every family is entitled to security, 
and life insurance is the best way I know 
to get it.” 

a ee 


The Manns look forward, some day, to 
“taking it easy.’’ His wife says, “‘Dick 
and I were surprised to find how much 


THE EQUITABL 


retirement income for our older years, as 
well as protection now, we were able to 
arrange when we worked out a program 
with our Equitable agent combining our 
Social Security benefits, Dick’s group in- 
surance and his individual Equitable 
policies.” 

At the moment, little Anita says she 
is going to be a trained nurse when she 
grows up. One thing the Manns know is 
that whatever careers the children choose, 
there will be money for their training. 

“I never went to college, and neither 
did Bernadine, but you can bet our 
children are going to have the chance 
we missed,” Dick says. “That’s one im- 
portant part of my Equitable program— 
a guaranteed education fund for each of 
the youngsters. To us that’s the American 
way—knowing that your children will 
have a better opportunity than you had.” 

+ e iliae 

In the evening, when the baby has been 
put to bed, the Manns like to talk about 
their plans for the future. That new home 
they will build, “just a nice bus ride from 
Columbus”—the advantages they plan 
to give their children—their own hopes 
for leisure some day. 


Like so many other American families, 
these are the things the Manns are build- 
ing toward, saving for, planning on. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


Dividends to 
Equitable Policyholders 
Increased 


igs continuing progress “made by The 
Equitable Society has made it possible 
to extend additional advantages and services 
to our policyholders. 


Among these is the increase in the dividends 
to be paid to policyholders in 1944, applying 
to most types of individual policies. 

This action reflects the favorable trend of 
mortality experience in recent years and the 
continued financial progress of the Society. 
During the past several years, the Society has 
been substantially strengthening surplus and 
reserves. This has now progressed to the point 
where it is felt that an increased distribution 
of dividends for 1944 can prudently be made. 


The total amount set aside for dividends on 
December 31, 1943 is $41,400,000, compared 
with $36,802,000 on December 31, 1942. 

* cd * 


Every day of 1943, an average of $587,000 
in benefits was paid to Equitable families— 
a total of $214,388,000. This included pay- 
ments of $1,552,000 to the families of 547 
members of our Armed Forces who died in 
service while protected by individual Equi- 
table policies. , 


As a service to the nation, The Equitable has 
developed, through its group insurance facili- 
ties, a program of world-wide life insurance 
protection for civilian employees of the United 
States Government serving overseas. This 


‘gives the American serving his country as a 


civilian, protection comparable to that pro- 
vided for members of the Armed Forces under 
National Service Life Insurance. 

* * * 


Using a part of their current earnings to set up 
permanent protection for the future, thousands 
of far-sighted families created $294,544,000 of 
new Equitable protection last year under indi- 
vidual policies. Equitable group life insurance 
increased $352 548,000. In all, 3,050,000 per- 
sons own $8,445,578,000 of Equitable life in- 
surance—a record high. 
* * * 


During 1943, the Socicty’s assets crossed 
the three billion dollar mark. The Society pur- 
chased $458,850,000 of U. S. Government 
securities last year,.and at the end of 1943 
owned a total of $981,351,000. 


Today Equitable funds are helping to speed 
victory through investments in the securities 
of the Government and American industries. 
When the war is won, Equitable funds, di- 
rected into sound and diversified business 
enterprises, will help industry provide jobs 
for our returning soldiers and for workers now 
making war equipment. 


5 anit ok cag, Shela. 


PRESIDENT 


YOU WILL ENJOY READING the story of 
Dick Mann’s family in ‘“YOUR POLICY’’—The 
_Equitable’s annual report. This booklet con- 
tains practical information, with actual family 
programs worked out. Ask any Equitable agent 
for a copy, or write to the Home Office, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, New York. 
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in this country. Delayed in transit, the 
trees arrived in boxes of four, each bear- 
ing the legend: “There is a surprise in 
the golden nut.” 

Inspection of a sample box showed 
that the Nazis had decorated the trees 
with six gilded imitation walnuts apiece. 
Each in turn contained a small party 
favor and a paper slip printed in Ger- 
man. “Secret messages,” the customs men 
thought. Censorship and intelligence of- 
ficers were. called and translators put to 
work. One message read: “I am yours, 
you are mine, let’s be happy while there’s 
time.” Another: “There's always sun in 
my heart.” But the most recurrent one 
was: “Tomorrow is another day.” __. 

Haunted by the prospect of reading 
60,000 such communiqués, censorship 
officials nevertheless hoped to get the 
trees to the prisoners in time—for Easter. 
Meanwhile, the captive Nazis would 
have to rest content with memories of an 
American Christmas, complete with tur- 
key and trimmings, provided by the War 
Department out of the profits of war- 
prisoner canteens. 


Draft Speed-Up 


Preinduction physical examinations for 
men less than 26 years old, currently de- 
ferred for occupational reasons, were or- 
dered last week by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director of Selective Service. 
Simultaneously, local boards will review 
the grounds for their deferments. The 
move was designed to speed up selection 
of young men needed for combat duty 
(NEwsweEEK, March 27), with the addi- 
tional effect of setting back the drafting 
of older men in essential occupations. 

Still under consideration was a War 
Production Board proposal to grant blan- 
ket deferment to men in eight war indus- 
tries: aircraft, radar, landing craft, syn- 
thetic rubber, submarines, heavy tires, 
high-tenacity rayon, and a secret weapon. 
Similarly at stake was the demand by 
war industries for deferment of 100,000 
of the 243,000 men in the 22 to 26 age 
group. The original WPB proposal pro- 
vided for far less. 


Army Wasps 

After hearing Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief 
of the Army Air Forces, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee took less than a 
half hour to approve legislation making 
the Wasp (Women’s Air Force Service 
Pilots), now a civilian service, part of 
the Army. Arnold offered potent reasons: 
(1) The need for fighting men is “so se- 
vere” that recently the Air Forces had to 
relinquish a pool of 36,000 prospective 
cadets to the ground forces; (2) in time 
Arnold expects “to have every man Army 
flier out of the United States and over- 
seas fighting”; (8) the 534 Wasps (500 
more in training) have already proved 
their mettle—ferrying planes, towing tar- 
gets for anti-aircraft practice, and work- 
ing in the training command. 


Shadow Boxer 
Willkie Swings at Three Phantoms 
as Wisconsin Approaches Primaries 


“The audiences Wendell Willkie has 
been addressing are made up largely of 
older men and women,” Columnist Mar- 
quis W. Childs wrote last week. “Gray 
heads predominate. They sit quietly. 
They seem to listen intently. And they 
show almost no response of ‘any kind. 
When he finishes speaking, they applaud 
pee and then they file’ out of the 

all. . 

Whirling through traditionally un- 
demonstrative Wisconsin with ceaseless 
vigor, Willkie was crying. out to the Re- 
publicans to speak up and let the people 
know their stand on national and inter- 
national issues. The Presidential cam- 
paign should be waged on the basis of 
principles, not personalities, he insisted. 
It was dangerous to suppose that the 
Republicans could beat President Roose- 
velt at the polls next November with 
almost any candidate, just by keeping 
quiet. 

Yet, somehow, the GOP moguls did 
keep quiet. No voice was heard to an- 
swer Willkie’s statement that the party 
would founder jf it failed to take a posi- 
tive position. Willkie’s competitors for 
the Wisconsin delegation to thc Repub- 
lican convention let Willkie’s gauntlet 
lie. 


The Three Others: Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, bound to silence by military 
regulations, made no campaign, though 
a slate of 22 delegates is pledged to him. 
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Lt. Comdr: Harold E. Stassen, former 
Minnesota Governor, in a position simi- 
lar to General MacArthur’s, said he would 
not seek the nomination, but if nomi- 
nated nevertheless, would accept. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York had 
confused Wisconsin backers and _alien- 
ated some, at least temporarily, by ask- 
ing that his name be withdrawn from 
the state’s primaries—which it was not. 
Last week, in another of his infrequent 
speeches, he devoted himself to an 
attack on government suppression of 
news, ignoring the issues raised by 
Willkie. 

Back of Willkie’s expansive, self-con- 
fident exterior, however,.a cold political 
eye might discern a gambler who was 
shooting the works. For all his silence, 
Dewey kept his place in the polls* as 
the Republican uppermost in the peo- 
ple’s mind, with MacArthur gaining 
slowly on second-place Willkie. 

Not only was Willkie fighting three 
“phantom” candidates in Wisconsin; he 
was doing so with full knowledge that 
unless he won a substantial number of 
the Badger delegates he was through as 
a serious contender for the nomination. 
Of some comfort was the possibility that 
many Democrats might enter the Repub- 
lican primaries to vote for him (permit- 
ted by Wisconsin law), and the fact that 
his opposition was split among his three 
silent competitors, leaving him the only 
active candidate. 





®The Gallup poll in Willkie’s home state of In- 
diana this week showed Republican voters 47 per 
cent for Dewey, 18 per cent for Willkie, 16 per cent 
for MacArthur, 2 per cent for Stassen. In Washing- 
ton, Rep. Harold Knutson, Minnesota Republican, 
bet $100 that Dewey would be nominated within the 
first three ballots. 
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Willkie’s all-out fight for the GOP nomination took him touring in Wisconsin 








































“Turning Points’ to Victory 
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‘Official U.S. Navy Photograph 
MARINE MOWING MACHINE 


The steel-scalloped border of American flat-tops bristles _ not lift and swing lightly to a bead on so swift a target. 
with fast-firing Bofors guns. In the hands of expert crews, Fafnir Ball Bearings set our fighting machines free from 
these agile weapons reap attacking planes from the sky. friction, guard their turning points against ocean’s cor- 
The enemy’s twists and turns are in vain. For the guns, _rosive salt and against every condition of heat and cold. 
guided by hand wheels and gears on frictionless ball bear- 
ings, outmatch each maneuver and add another to the 
windrow of wrecks in the carrier’s wake. 





When peace returns, fighting men and their civilian back- 
ers will continue to see Fafnir Ball Bearings —to enjoy 
the frictionless power they provide— engineered once more - 
Take the ball bearings from these Bofors and several hun- _ to the uses of everyday life. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
dred pounds of barrel, breech and recoil mechanism would New Britain, Connecticut. 
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THE BIG THING IS THE 


“Free-Swing” Back 
and today’s big value is PARIS 


Only Paris has the patented “Free-Swing” 
 Back—"Can't skid off your shoulders.” 
No bind, no strain, no pull. Paris has gen- 
erously ample all-elastic back straps—get 
Paris and you get your money's worth! 
Most styles, $1. Others, $1.50 and up. 
See the smart Paris ‘‘Free-Swing" Sus- 
penders your dealer is showing—NOW! 
Save money— get a pair for each suit— 
alternating prolongs their wear—a great 
convenience, too. Get the genuine Paris. 
3 ™~ Extra value—extra comfort at 
 ] * no extra cost. 
(3<,! The patented **Free-Swing” 
a s leather-link rotary action back. 


PARIS 


FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS 
Can't shid off your shoulders 
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Human Demobilizer 


At 7 a.m., six days a week, a slight 
man with a military bearing and springy 
step jumps from a bus and heads into the 
Veterans Administration. He is Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, at work on the biggest 
job in his 64 years. é 

President Roosevelt named Hines to 
direct the human side of demobilization. 
As a guide he has the Baruch-Hancock 
report on postwar adjustments, which 


says: “Our soldiers must not be let down . 


... There must be no want.” 


Discipline, Thrift: Hines is a stickler 
for regulations. Consequently he was not 
angry when a guard who did not know 
him arrested him as he tried to enter his 
office early one morning. The first to 
work, he is usually the last to leave, tak- 
ing a briefcase of problems home with 


~ him at 7 p.m. 


The Veterans Administration has been 
called a little War Department. Hines, 
holding to habits of years, demands a 
kind of military order in the workings of 
his office. Especially he insists on punc- 
tuality and requires tardy workers to re- 
port to supervisors before going to their 
desks. His passion for economy and his 
personal. frugality remind people of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. In occasional poker games 
he plays his cards close to the vest. 
Army friends, in tribute to his sagacity 
at cards, call him “the bald-headed fox 
from Utah.” 

On numerous year ends the bureau 
has returned unexpended funds to the 
Treasury. The Ramspeck Committee 
found that it “always has been on the 
low-pay scale agencies.” Other depart- 
ments occasionally lure Veterans Admin- 
istration employes away but Hines, 
whose salary is $12,000 a year, remains 
“conservative” on pay increases. 

Hines earned his school tuition as a 
water boy in a Utah mining camp. He 
enlisted at 19 for the Spanish-American 
War and served in 24 Philippine engage- 
ments. 

In Rome when the last war began, he 
was ordered to aid in evacuating 3,100 
Americans from Europe. His outstanding 
work attracted General Pershing’s atten- 
tion. Hines, then a colonel, was assigned 
to the émbarkation service, becoming. its 
chief in January 1918. He won additional 
laurels in the gigantic task of transport- 
ing more than 2,000,000 soldiers to 
Europe in eighteen months and bringing 
the Army home in eight months. After the 


Armistice he represented the War Depart-_ 


ment at the Inter-Allied Transport Coun- 
cil in Europe. President Wilson made his 
rank of .brigadier general permanent in 


.1919. Leaving the Army in- 1920, Hines. 


became president of American Steamshi> 
Lines, but three years later he was back 





Acme’ 
Hines prepared to demobilize 


in government service as head of the Vet- 
erans Administration, the post he has 
held ever since. 


The Open Door: The American Le- 
gion opposed his appointment to head 
the bureau but now regards him as a 
competent public servant. His open-door 
policy for all callers nearly cost him his 
life once when a deranged veteran 
rushed in and slugged him. A guard who 
was assigned to his office after the inci- 
dent was dismissed when the General 
learned of his presence. Hines would 
have no reflection on his courage. Be- 
sides, he considered it an unnecessary 
expense to have a guard there. 

General Hines finds inspiration for his 
immense task in a self-written motto: 
“Reemployment is the key to how. well 
we succeeded in going from a war into a 
splendid progressive peace.” 


Lauchlinvar 


The President’s six administrative as- 
sistants were lunching together at the 


. White House. Already tardy, one of 


them, Lauchlin Currie, rushed from a 
rear elevator down the back corridor of 
the State Department building where his 
offices are located. Suddenly he stopped. 
and picked up a folded piece of paper. 
On the outside was the word, “Urgent. 
Inside the fold it read: “Lady locked in 
women’s ‘toilet and can’t get out. Please 
do something.” ~ ~ 

The scholarly looking Currie blushed, 
hesitated for a moment, then thrust the 
message in the hand of a guard and 
rushed on. ‘ 
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=| Az Home on the Kange 


How we should like to share in that dinner, Mrs. Perkins! The heaped 
platter of crisp salt pork with baked potatoes and thick cream gravy ... 
side dishes and trimmings galore . .. finally that deep dish apple pie, 
juicy and redolent with spice, served warm from the oven shelf. The 
farmer’s wife prepares hearty meals for hearty people—substantial food 
that sticks to the ribs—and Farm JouRNat brings her the favorite recipes of 
America’s best rural cooks. We wish more farmwives could read them regu- 
larly, but the paper shortage holds our editions to about 214 million copies. 


Farm JOURNAL scours the country for cooking news, and brings to its 
laboratory kitchen the farm women who have achieved special reputations 
—from Iowa, to demonstrate the harvest dinners— from Maine, to show 
the art that can go into a New England boiled dinner . .. Gourmet or not, 
however, you will enjoy with relish the world’s largest and most influen- 
tial rural magazine. 


* 






Of the FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


Washington Square PHILADELPHIA 


ve Fervrers Wife 
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Rails and Ships Contemplate 
Whether to Take to the Air 


Studying Postwar Advantages, 
Carriers Consider Seeking End 
to Ban on Airline Ownership 


The railroads literally missed the bus 
and the truck when it came to getting 
aboard those forms of transport in their 
early period of development. As a result, 
the roads have had to run fast to catch 
up. So, remembering this experience, they 
do not intend to miss the postwar air- 
plane and be left standing at the airport 
if they can help it—provided the rewards 
will pay them for the effort and risk in- 
volved. 

For a long time the rails have looked 
at the youngest member of the transpor- 
tation family and wondered about its po- 
tential as a competitor and business-get- 
ter. Two small roads own a minority in- 
terest in Northeast Airlines. But this is a 
fluke because they acquired their inter- 
est before passage of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, which—as interpreted 
and administered—prevents surface car- 
riers from getting into the air. However, 
a few of the bigger, bolder roads have 
filed applications for air routes to be op- 
erated by subsidiaries. But they are not 
overly optimistic that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board will grant these requests un- 


less the law is changed or interpreted dif- 
ferently. 

So, to determine how worth-while it 
is to try to get into air transport, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads came up 
March 29 with a 63-page study of every 
aspect involved. The railroad man who 
is used to working on the ground with 
steam, Diesel, and electric motive power 
is taken by the hand and led through a 
primer of aviation. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the expansion of domestic 
air service prior to the war, to ground 
facilities, airways, and legislation govern- 
ing commercial aviation. 

One point is strikingly brought out: 
Many tens of thousands of railroad em- 
ployes are connected with some phase of 
military aviation. When these men, 
trained in both railroading and aero- 
nautics, return to their old employers 
they will far outnumber the personnel of 
domestic airlines in the prewar period. 
While “there is no attempt to suggest 
to the railroads what their place in air 
transportation should be,” the implication 
is clear that the roads should utilize the 
air training of their ex-service men. 

The whole study is drawn up to give 
railway executives a clear idea of air 
transport and to stimulate questions and 
thinking about the effect postwar avia- 
tion will have on the roads. 
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The railroads were not alone in eying 


‘the skyways. American flag steamship 


lines also have been looking at the en- 
ticing picture. In fact, seven have filed 
applications to coordinate or parallel 
their surface routes by air. 

But now it appears that the steamship 
companies are preparing to go into the 
matter from a unified standpoint and ex- 
amine the whole question of air-trans- 
port as the railroads have. On the agenda 
of the newly formed National Federa- 
tion of American Shipping, headed by 
Almon E. Roth of San Francisco, is the 
question of overseas air transport by 
American steamship firms. One of the 
federation’s avowed tasks “will be to de- 
velop the facts and information on which 
sound judgments can be based.” 

British shipping .concerns, too, are ac- 
tive. They have set up five regional 
groups to operate airlines all over the 
world. And the four big British railroads 
are planning a network of feeder air- 
lines over Great Britain, using converted 
bombers at first and later luxury airlin- 
ers. Canadian railways have been oper- 
ating air routes for several years. 


Significance 


The Civil Aeronautics Act does not 
specifically state that rail, steamship, bus, 
and truck lines and the like shail not op- 
erate air routes. It only provides that 
surface carriers cannot control airlines 
unless the CAB finds “that the transac- 
tion proposed will promote the public in- 
terest by enabling such carrier other 
than an air carrier to use aircraft to pub- 
lic advantage in its operation and will 
not restrain competition.” 

The three words “in its operation” are 
what keep surface carriers out of the air. 
The five-member CAB, which adminis- 














Factory to Enemy: The use of incendiary bombs by the 
United States Army Air Forces has increased tremendous- 
y: Supplying incendiaries now constitutes more than half 
the job of the Chemical Warfare Service of the Army **' 
Service Forces. An American worker (left) is shown © 


corking vent holes in magnesium incendiary bombs, which 
resemble big firecrackers and weigh from 2 to 4 pounds 
apiece. A bomber can carry as many: as 1,500 of these on 
one,trip. A larger, 100-pound white phosphorous incendi- 
ary (right) is bursting over Japanese planes on Rabaul. 





U.S. Signal Corps photos from International 
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f the 
O de- ; 
one : mad ovee 12 fr years” 
"e ac- 
tional Typical of expressions from 
r the Frigidaire users everywhere 
roads ' 
r air- 
erted 
airlin- 
oper- 
Ss not Food Fights for Freedom ! 
bus 1. Conserve food 

R : 2. Share food 
ot Op- 3. Play square with food 
| that 
rlines 
ansac- Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
lic in- tion... today is no less proud of 
other the millions of Frigidaire products, 
pub- made in peacetime, now serving 
1 will their users so well, so depend- 
haat ably, in so many helpful ways. 
le alt. Today, when food is carefully rationed 
minis- because of the needs of our armed 
eee forces, millions of Frigidaire refriger- 

ators are helping homemakers protect 

their food and make it go farther. 

Hundreds of users have written to 

tell of Frigidaire’s faithful help and 

dependable service. We are pleased, 

for safeguarding this dependability 

has been an aim of the whole Frigid- 

aire organization: the plant worker, 

dealer, and service man. 

Tocontinue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 


for the future. Our plans must await 
Victory. But one thing is certain: there 
‘ will be more and better Frigidaire 
products for more people—and in their 
making, more jobs for more men! 


Free! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 
from your Frigidaire Dealer ee 


FRIGIDAIRE 
36 pages of help on re- 


Pn le pe Division of 
rigerator care and use. any Hriguaaires we hear about 


ro your copy from any have been in service ten years GEN ERAL MOTORS 


Frigidaire Dealer. Find or more. Others, like this 1942 





, name in classified book Cold Wall model, represent the Peacetine builders of 
vhich under REFRIGERATORS; latest in refrigeration. Indeed, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
unds Senloe Se. - — Mg 2 Sa 459 this Frigidaire will be the stand- HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
aylor ayton 10. In Canada, ; paris COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS 
se rs 54 Commercial Street, Leaside, Ont. eee a BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
endl- ” 


baul. Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air ... Every Sunday Afterncon, NBC Network 








Remember when... 


you could say: Of er up:. . and gel a? 


HAT was when. Sunday Driving was the Great 
American Sport, and automobile vacation trips 
were a “must” for most of us. 


Then, tires were valued in dollars—now their worth 
is measured in Jives. For the Battle of Rubber is not 
yet won—driving too much, too fast and too carelessly 
is still just like shooting an American soldier in the 
back. Every ounce of rubber in every tire on every 
car in America is still a war weapon! 


Contrary to popular opinion, satisfactory synthetic 
tires are not yet available in sufficient numbers to satisfy 
both military and civilian needs. No one knows when 
you will be able to replace even ome of your present tires, 


Those you have must last—and will last if you observe 
these simple precautions: Start and stop slowly. Go 


easy on curves. Don’t bang into curbs, ruts and stones. 
Keep air pressure up to 32 pounds. And keep your 
speedometer down to 35! 


By lengthening the life of your tires, you may save 
the life of a fighting man! 


* * * 


REMEMBER WHEN you found the left rear tire flat that Sunday 
morning? Who was it who came over and changed it in time 
for you to get to church? Chances are it was the INDEPENDENT 
tire dealer in your neighborhood, who has a real interest in 
pleasing you because he owns his own business. Seiberling 
believes in the ingenuity and initiative of INDEPENDENT 
business that has always made good jobs and good nppor- 
tunities more plentiful in America than anywhere else in the 
world, That is why Seiberling Tires always have been and 
will continue to be sold through INDEPENDENT dealers only. 


SEIBERLING “<z- 


Wartime manefactarers of Ballet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces © Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks © Rabber Floats, Beats and Peatens © Rabber Parts 
for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and tracks © Sealed Air Tabes © Rubber Heelg, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
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Big Bites: Said to be the biggest shovel in the world, this 
contraption is used at the Hanna Coal Co.’s strip mine 
near Georgetown, Ohio. The scoop alone weighs 47% tons, 








Acme photos 


and it takes a bite of 35 cubic yards—equal to about half 
a fair-sized living room. The. whole machine is three 
stories tall and weighs 1,600 tons. 





ters the law as a semi-judicial body, be- 
lieves this language definitely restricts 
surface carriers. It holds that adding an 
air route does not necessarily imply a 
railroad or ship line can improve its sur- 
face transportation. 

The CAB asserts that this phrase was 
intentionally written into the law be- 
cause Congress’s intent was virtually to 
bar surface transportation companies from 
the air. Although the CAB gave Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Inc. a permit to fly the 
Atlantic two years ago, the steamship 
company later was ordered to divest it- 
self of its subsidiary, American Export 
Airlines, Inc., by Oct. 25, 1944. An- 
nouncement was made last week that 
American Airlines, Inc., operating 8,365 
miles of airways in the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada, would acquire con- 
trol of the 11,500-mile American Export 
Airlines, Inc., by the purchase of $3,000,- 
000 of treasury stock (120,000 shares at 
$25 each) from the overseas airline— 
provided the CAB approves. This would 

ive the domestic line 51% per cent of 

e stock and put it into the Overseas 
field. Although the steamship company 
would retain its interest dollar-wise, its 
percentage of interest would drop from 
70 to 24 per cent. The balance of the 
stock is held by 400 owners. 

Currently, a hot fight is in the makin 
over the CAB’s dictums. Rear Admira 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, in a letter 
sent to Rep. Clarence F. Lea, has asked 
that American steamship firms be let in- 
to aviation. The pending Lea bill, a 
storm center in the aviation industry, 
would put all civil aviation under Fed- 
eral control by elaborately amending the 
present law. " 

But the amendments leave untouched 

at section pertaining to surface car- 


| tiers. Opposition by railroads and steam- 


ship lines not long ago indefinitely post- 


poned further hearings on the. Lea bill. 
And meanwhile, Rep. Alfred L. Bul- 
winkle, North Carolina Democrat, has 
sponsored a measure definitely exclud- 
ing surface carriers from air transport. 

Sen. Pat McCarran, Nevada Demo- 
crat, stepped into the picture last week 
when he introduced a bill “written by 
me—not by the air-transport industry, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, or any other per- 
son or group.” Like the Lea measure, it 
would revise the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and specifically bar surface carriers from 
air transport by retaining the language of 
the present law. But the real snapper in 
the bill is the proposal that as many do- 
mestic airlines as desire to join in creating 
a Federally chartered $1,000,000,000 pri- 
vate corporation. It would be known as 
the All American Flag Line and would 
serve as this nation’s sole agency in post- 
war international air transport. The Air- 
lines Committee for United States Air 
Policy, which speaks for seventeen of the 
nation’s nineteen major airlines, promptly 
opposed the idea as monopolistic. 

The crux of the whole matter is that 
the United States has no unified nation- 
al transportation policy consistently ad- 
ministered. While the Transportation Act 
delineates such a policy, it is not backed 
up by enabling legislation. It is to get 
ready to push be a broad revision of the 
statutes affecting them that the rail and 
steamship people are examining all facets 
of air transport. 


11-Cent Beer? 


The Office of Price Administration 
threw a fast-breaking curve at the na- 
tion’s saloons last week. It announced 
that price rises in hard liquor, wine, and 
beer sold by the drink must be limited to 
a scale running between 1 and 4 cents in 
offsetting the higher excise taxes effective 
April 1. 


Promptly a howl went up from bar- 
tenders: “How can we do business in odd 
cents when so few barroom cash regis- 
ters are equipped with odd-cent keys?” 
What the saloon people had hoped was 
that they would be permitted a flat 5-cent 
boost on hard-liquor drinks and thus be 
able to absorb the higher tax on other 
stuff. As the week ended, the OPA was 
considering such a proposal but gave no 
indication what it would do. 


Assaulting Little Steel 


The tall man waggled a finger and pre- 
dicted for the postwar period in this coun- 
try riots, blood, and death. It was the 
57-year-old boss of the CIO, Philip Mur- 
ray, talking and he was describing what 
he: foresaw as the alternative to his de- 
mand for a guaranteed annual wage for 
workers. He spoke to newsmen who filled 
his Washington quarters, and under his 
grayish pate there must have boiled a 
tumult of thoughts and arguments he was 
to use the next day before the War Labor 
Board. He was prepared to spend weeks, 
or months if necessary, to gain his ob- 
jective of breaking the Little Steel wage 
formula. 

On March 24 he appeared before the 

WLB. It was the big day. 
@ He demanded 17 cents an hour more 
for his 450,000 CIO United Steelworkers 
of America (cost to the 94 steel com- 
panies, $237,000,000 a year). 
@ To his demand for the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, he added many others, in- 
cluding vacation benefits (cost, $104,- 
000,000). 

These demands were interlaced with a 
statistical bombardment in which the 
former lieutenant of John L. Lewis 
showed that he had learned many of the 
mine labor leader’s tricks. Murray played 
one government agency against another. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, he said, 








TRUE OR FALSE £ 


The length of your feet 
is the size of your shoes 





The HARVARD, in black or 
brown calf. Your first vigor- 
ous step in these grand shoes 
should be toward the pur- 
chase of another War Bond. 


FALSE! — people with the same length foot may need a different size 
shoe. Heel-to-toe is only one of the several important measurements for 
shoe-fitting ...and the Wright Arch Preserver is made to fit every one 
of them . . . heel-to-toe, heel-to-ball-of-the-foot and the proper width. 
So different from ordinary shoes that it’s protected by 14 patents, 
Arch Preserver is the shoe that keeps itself in perfect shape by keeping 
your feet in healthy, normal shape. It’s a shoe designed and styled spe- 
cifically for active men. Go to the nearest Arch Preserver shoe store 
and try on a pair. If you don’t know the address, write 
‘us for it, and for your copy of our new illustrated 
booklet. E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. No. N-4, 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 


WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
In Canada, -For Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. ~ 
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claimed the cost-of-living rise to be 23.4 
per cent. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, however, said that for the 
farmers the cost had risen 42.6 per cent. 
This was just less than a point below the 
43.5 per cent claimed for the workers 
by the CIO and the AFL. 

A high spot of Murray’s preliminary 
appearance was his thinly veiled sarcasm 
when making reference to the steel com- 
panies and particularly to the salaries of 
their officials. Pivoting abruptly to a 
chart, he waved an arm at the rows of 
figures. These showed that the salaries 
of executives in nineteen steel compan- 
ies in 1942 average 36.2 per cent above 
their average for the years 1936-39. 

ere is the Little Steel formula 
here?” he asked. 
Significance-——~— 

Murray very plainly is out to get his 
raises, come what may. This is indicated 
by his use of the steel executives wages. 
For example, the 36.2 per cent gain 
shown is not related to the Little Steel 
period at all, which dates to Jan. 1, 1941. 
But even if it were, the gains melt away 
to nothing if taxes are considered. For 
example: F. B. Hufnagel, chairman of 
the board of directors of Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, and one of these execu- 
tives, was reported earning $150,000 in 
1942. Assuming he earns the same this 
year, he may keep only $24,751. With 
bigger earnings he may keep even less 
(see Business Tides, page 80). The dur- 
able-goods worker who in 1944, earned 
$2,663 could keep $2,347. This is more 
than this worker earned in 1942 before 
paying taxes. 

The biggest argument for the raises is 
that the high cost of living makes them 
prising. f Here, too, the increases in the 
wages of workers in the durable-goods in- 
dustries furnish food for thoughtful ap- 
praisal: Average weekly wages have ad- 
vanced 67 per cent since the base month 
of the Little Steel period; average hourly 
wages have gone up 48 per cent. Not 
even Murray contends that the cost of 
living has gone up 48 per cent. 

But Murray knows, as do other union 
leaders, that the Administration’s wage 
controls have been exceedingly flexible. 
He knows that John L. Lewis breached 
Little Steel and he knows that his mem- 
bership expects him to do the same. And 
in fighting for a guaranteed annual wage 
he has an argument which presents a 
powerful basic appeal to wage earners: 
stability in earnings. ; 


Scrap by Movie 

Scrap iron and steel inventories at the 
nation’s steel mills and scrap yards de- 
clined 600,000 tons in the past six 
months as a result of stepped-up military 
demand for shells, guns, and _ landing 
craft. To build up scrap inventories be- 
yond the danger point, an intensified new 
campaign began last week, sparked by 
the American Industries Salvage Com- 
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mittee working with the War Production 
Board. 

The campaign’s 838 regional and local 
volunteer a committees represent- 
ing virtually American : war plants, 
will be shown a motion picture which 
points out the critical need for scrap. 
According to. Robert W. Wolcott, presi- 
dent of the Lukens Steel Co. and chair- 
man of the salvage committee, it is 
hoped the picture will persuade owners 
of idle and obsolete maadlionry and other 
forms of “dormant” industrial scrap to 
turn the stuff in. 








Coercion? 
House Acts on Rumors of Swapping 
Draft Deferments for AAA Support 


It was a serious charge: Farmers were 
being coerced into the New Deal's. farm 
program by implied threats that draft 
deferments would not be granted and 
that rationed gasoline and machinery 
would be withheld unless a farmer was 
signed up with the AAA. Most of the 
complaints came from Indiana. 

Without waiting for a scheduled inves- 
tigation, the House moved fast last week 
to prevent the idea from spreading to 
other regions. It passed, 171-185, and 
sent to the Senate an amendment to the 
1944-45 agriculture appropriation bill 
prohibiting payment of funds to an 
person who demands compliance wi 
the AAA program as a condition of 
draft deferment or for getting rationed 
items. 

The Congressional storm broke after 
the Marion (Ind.) Selective’ Service 
Board sent a registrant a letter tellin 
him to report to his county war boand 
“within five days AFTER YOU HAVE 
SIGNED UP AT YOUR TOWNSHIP AAA 
MEETING.” Rep. Forest A: Harness, In- 
diana Republican, contended the draft 
board had made an agreement with the 
AAA and the implication was that the 
farmer either signed with the AAA or 
was slated for the Army. Selective Serv- 
ice denied it and promptly stopped issu- 
ance of additional form letters of this 
type. : 

NEWSWEEK correspondents, making 
spot checks in Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, and Illinois could find no open- 
and-shut case of coercion. Gov. Andrew 
R. Schoeppel of Kansas said, however, 
he had been told that farmers had been 
refused oe to be used in plowing 
up grassland to grow milo maize and 
wheat—something the AAA was said not 
to have wanted done at the expense of 
grass production. And in Iowa a few 
cases were reported in which ration 

oards gran machinery to farmers 
who would grow war-essential crops 
rather than to those who would not. 


Significance--——- 


The AAA has been a center of con- 


troversy in every election year since its 
inception in 1933. There has always been 





Checking 
Productions Heartheat! 


H. has the look about him 
of a family doctor—kind, thoughtful, 
earnest. And as he uses this master 
machinist’s gauge, like a physician’s 
cardiograph, checking the heartbeat 
of production, you feel that every 
fibre of his body is devoted to im- 
proving methods and creating de- 
vices so that'men and machines can 
together build more and better equip- 


ment for our fighting forces. It has 





SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 





taken the skill of many to develop 
Solar’s specialized ability to handle 
stainless steel. You see, stainless steel 
in addition to being one of the finest 
of all metals for many purposes is 
also one of the most difficult to work 
with. But, thanks to the tireless effort 
of these craftsmen, Solar now pro- 
duces in vast quantities those quality 
products which previously could only 
be manufactured in limited numbers. 





STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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MECHANICAL CANARY 
Beats Live Bird! 


Just as storage battery 
‘lnk > powered vehicles have 
i Vase Jw replaced the miner’s 
Me : ) | mule, a battery operated 
Ree gas detector now does 

ie) =the work of the old time 





; canary in warning of the 
presence of deadly methane gas. 


Powered by the miner’s headlamp battery 
this instrument ‘‘samples” the air whenever 
a plunger is pressed. The presence of meth- 
ane upsets a delicate electrical balance 
which, in turn, actuates a pointer that tells 

the percentage of gas present. 
In coal mines throughout the world 
. Gould batteries are helping to s up 
the production of this vital fuel. Here, as 
in all industry, Gould is providing depend- 
able power. 


This same dependability is found in the 
Gould automotive battery. It has the 
» power for quick starting and strong spark 
that saves gas. Make it your choice when 
your present car battery needs replacing. 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation, Depew, 
- N. Y¥.—a division of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of replacement batteries. 





For longest life get 


Y VY Y a Gould Kathanode, 
the original spun 

GOULD BATTERIES glass battery, first 
have earned their introduced by 
Service Stripes in Gould for American 


industry and auto- 


The Army v The Navy » The mobiles. 


Air Corps s Railroad car 
lighting and air conditioning 
s Railroad signaling + Mine 
locomotives ¥ Industrial 
truck propulsion » Public 
utility standby and con- 
trol operations ¥ Tele- 
phone service. 
































For excellence in storage 
battery pro- 
duction at 


Depew plant 
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THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 
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a tendency of AAA employes to enlist as 
many farmers in the program as possible 
—in many cases either consciously or un- 
consciously putting on. mild pressure 
through local politicians or otherwise. 
Under the stress of wartime restrictions 
and regulations, a new lever has been 


placed within reach of overzealous AAA 


employes. Presumably, the House rea- 
lized that an error had resulted in thus 
giving such important power to an ad- 
ministrative agency and that was why 
it took steps to block any finagling. 


Postwar Mail Orders 


Many Signs Show Sears and Wards 
Racing Toward Peacetime Expansion 


The two mail-order giants—Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Inc., and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.—are engaging in some real 
jockeying, each seeking to blitz the other 
when postwar markets open. That was 
revealed in the dry terminology of their 
respective 1943 annual financial state- 
ments last week. Both are known to have 
expansion plans and there has been evi- 
dence that Ward is working harder at 
getting set for a fast start. 


Sears: Arthur S. Barrows, president, 
looked proudly at the company’s $217,- 
000,000 net working capital and told 
financial reporters at a press conference 
that it reflected. the strongest financial 
position in the company’s history. “We 
are in a position to ad money after the 
war, as you can‘see by the statement,” he 
said. “We expect to expand when and 
where we can.” During the year, Sears’s 
inventories rose by $18,900,000. Net in- 
come was $33,900,000. 


Ward: Sewell Avery, chairman of the 
board, reported a net working capital of 
$212,000,000 and told stockholders: “It 
is anticipated that the present balances 
of cash and government bonds will be 
rapidly converted to inventories, receiv- 
ables [balances due from customers], 
and other normal company uses early in 
the postwar period.” Ward reduced cur- 
rent inventories by $15,200,000. Net in- 
come was $20,700,000. 


Significance-—— 


The policy of cutting inventories so as 
to hold down postwar inventory losses on 
wartime merchandise contributed large- 
ly in costing Ward $8,000,000 in the 
mere physical expense of returning cus- 
tomers $105,000,000 on unfilled orders. 
Of course, in not replacing inventory, cash 
was. built up—a desirable postwar objec- 
tive. Though Sears did not report returns, 
officials said they ran less than Ward's 
and the cost of them far less. 

Trade people saw in another Ward fi- 
nancial item: “Increase in payroll—$11,- 
3871,266”—evidence of more than merely 
the expense of high wartime personnel 
turnover ‘and higher wages. It was re- 
garded as an indication of an intensive 
training program for postwar expansion. 
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Acme 
Smellers Wanted: The War Man- 
power Commission wants 400 women 
with a keen sense of smell to work 
like this in Chicago egg-breaking 
plants. Successful job applicants can’t 
use perfume or other highly scented 
cosmetics for fear they might miss a 
bad egg should one turn up while be- 
ing broken for drying. 





This, taken together with the fact that 
Ward has been buying land, some of it 
regarded as potential business sites, 
pointed again toward Ward’s postwar 
ambitions to outdistance its huge rival. 
That it had some stepping to do was 
attested by the fact that in 1948 Sear’s 
sales totaled $853,000,000 as compared 
with Ward’s $596,000,000. 


Manpower Ice Jam 


In the waters of Lake Erie, in the 
Sault Ste. Marie—all up and down the 
Great Lakes in fact—big icebreakers were 
crushing and grinding thick ice and jum- 
bled floes. It was the annual chore of 
making grudging Mother Nature give 
way prematurely to the trade needs of 
man. Coast Guard cutters, tugs, and auto 
ferries were straining and pushing, but 
not so desperately as might be expected: 
This year the ice had “ripened” earlier 
than usual; softened by a mild winter. 
The opening was coming a month sooner 
than it did in 1943, the toughest year in 
two decades. That meant more precious 
iron ore, more needed coal. 

Welcoming the early start, lake ship- 
pers were preparing to fill a government- 
set goal of 90,000,000 long tons of iron 
ore—5,000,000 tons less than last year’s 
original goal but 6,000,000 tons more 
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than was actually shipped. The first 
of the ore was to move out of a, 
oh Sones about Eg 5. ra 
the Lake Superior region the rusty, dirty- 
looking stuff would start after coal-laden 
boats, sailing on the six- to seven-day 
voyage from the lower lakes, had dis- 
charged their cargoes at upper lake ports 
and taken on ore for the return trip. 


The Man Hazard: Hence the weather 
was not the principal worry of the 33 
major Great Lakes shippers. The man- 
power problem had succeeded it. To 
move critical war materials, adding up 
all in all to about 192,000,000 tons of 
coal, ore, etc., lake shippers were ready- 


ing 867 vessels with a fleet capacity of 


3,000,000 tons. The fleet is normally 
manned by crews totaling 12,605 officers 
and men but more than half of this group 
now faced immediate draft call. Last year 
the War Shipping Administration helped 
solve the tight manpower problem by as- 
signing 3,000 young men, graduates of 
maritime training schools, to the Great 
Lakes fleet. That turned out to be onl 
temporary aid. When local draft boards 
began giving this group 1-A classification, 
they switched to salt-water shipping. 

Denied the aid this year of the WSA, 
the Lake Vessel Committee, an organiza- 
tion of the bulk commodities carriers, 
was aiming an icebreaker at the chilly 
reception their seamen had been getting 
from local draft boards. Under a plan 
endorsed by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and approved by other govern- 
ment agencies, they hoped to get oc- 
cupational deferment for one-fourth of 
their needed 12,605 seamen. As for the 
common labor (nonlicensed lake sailors) 
the shippers expected to lose most of 
them to the draft and hoped to fill their 
ranks ‘with replacements obtained in an 
intensive recruiting campaign. 


Underplanting 


The picture was not too bright. The 
War Food Administration had asked 
farmers to plant a total of 380,000,000 


‘acres of crops this year, a 4 per cent in- 


crease over 1948. But last week, in its an- 
nual survey of planting intentions, the 
Crop Reporting Board estimated that a 
maximum of 874,000,000 acres would be 
planted or just 2.7 per cent more than 
ast year. . 

What really worried the WFA was 
that this increase would be largely 
among the grains, such as corn, wheat, 
oats, and sorghum. Acreage of the much- 
needed oil crops (soybeans, peanuts, 
flaxseed) and beans, peas, and potatoes 
would be lower than 1943 plantings and 
considerably below the goals set up last 
November. 

The reason was that farmers, faced 
with shortages of labor and machinery, 
would plant the crops that required 


a minimum of labor. Furthermore, they. 


had record numbers of livestock and 
poultry which must be fed grain. 
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<P WEM KEENER! 


mS 


@ Roast beef is good... but freedom 
tastes better! So let’s just make the 
most of those pleasures left. 


Richer, more velvety MARLBOROS 
give a new fillip to smoking! Only 
slightly more per pack, the differ- 
ence adds up to far choicer tobaccos 
that cheaper cigarettes simply can- 
not afford. Try Marisoros! Give 
your smoking added zest! (PLAIN 
Enps—also Ivory Tips.) 

















Would Worry over Bills Piling Up 
Actually Delay Your Recovery? 


When an accident or 
sickness strikes...will 


ty income stop and 
ills pile up? Not if 
you and your family 
are protected this 


easy, simple way...a 
complete, all-in-one 
plan... for one con- 
venient, monthly 
payment. 


ONLY $] O*, MONTH 


Protects You and Your Family 
at time of 


Accident, Sickness, Death 
HOSPITALIZATION 


FOR SELF AND FAMILY 
RETIREMENT 





Mail the coupon below for full explanation. | 


¥% Monthly payments are optional, from 
$5.00 to $25.00 and up, depending on 
whether large or small benefits best 
suit your a 
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Assurance Co. 
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Furnish full details on how a few cents a day 
| provide family protection and future security. | 
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The Largest Possible Income in the U.S.. 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘Two or three times in the past 
several months it has been said in this 
column that no one in the United 
States could have an income in 1944, 
after payment of taxes, of more than 
$25,000. We have been challenged as 
to the accuracy of these statements 
and, since the question of whether 
we have in effect placed a maximum 
upon the amount a person can earn 
in this country is a matter of con- 
siderable public importance, we have 
put the matter up to the Treasury 
Department in Washington. 

Before giving the Treasury’s reply, 
however, it may be well to pool a 
bit of the record in connection with 
the idea of having a $25,000 limitation 
for incomes. Apparently the proposal 
was first made in the Communist 
party platform of 1928, but that is 
beside the point. In so far as the 
present issue is concerned the idea 
was first advanced by the CIO and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in 1941. Such sponsor- 
ship necessarily created widespread 
discussion, but the suggestion gained 


few supporters and with Congress 


obviously hostile to any action of this 
character it was assumed that nothing 
could be done. 

Then in April 1942 in a special 
message to Congress and in a fireside 
chat, President Roosevelt took up the 
cudgels for a tax rate which would 
give the practical equivalent of a top 
limit on an individual's net income 
after taxes, approximating $25,000. 
Still Congress refused to budge. Then 
Mr. Byrnes was appointed Director 
of Economic Stabilization, and as one 
of his first public acts just arbitrarily 
imposed a $25,000 ,salary limitation. 
Congress was thoroughly critical of 
this order by Mr. Byrnes, for it thought 
that it had been assured that if it dele- 
gated the requested stabilization pow- 
ers to the President they would not be 
used for this purpose. It was to be 
expected that Congress would take 
the first opportunity to rescind the 
Byrnes order. This opportunity came 
in connection with the Public Debt 
Act of 1943 (Disney Bill). 

So much for the background. Now 
what are the facts as to whether we 
actually have imposed a $25,000 limi- 
tation on incomes? To make sure that 
the answer would be conclusive, we 
asked the Treasury to give us the 
figures for a married person without 
dependents living in New York, in 
California—both of which have state 
income taxes—and in Illinois, which 


does not have a state income tax. We 
also asked that it be assumed that 
there is no change in the person’s in- 
come throughout the period, and that 
all of it is from salary, fees, profits, 
and dividends, or that is, that none of 
it is from “long term” capital gains or 
tax-exempt securities. 

On the basis of these simplest possi- 
ble assumptions what is the maximum 
income a person in each of: these three 
cases can have after the payment of 
(a) his Federal income tax, (b) his 
state income tax, if there is one, and 
(c) the “unforgiven” 12% per cent of 
his 1942 Federal income tax which 
must be paid this year? 

According to the Treasury the maxi- 
mum income a resident of New York 
can have is $24,815. To have that 
much left he must have a net income 
before personal exemption and before 
allowable deduction of income taxes, 
of $160,000. If his income is $150,000 
he will have left just a little less, or 
$24,751. And if his income exceeds 
$160,000 he also will have less. For 
example if his income is $175,000 he 
will have only $24,618 left after pay- 
ing his taxes. 

In California the situation is about 
the same, but there is one interesting 
exception. This is that although the 
California income tax is higher than 
in New York, the taxpayer ends up a 
little better off. Thus the person with 
$150,000 in California has $25,414 
left as against $25,751 for the New 
Yorker. The maximum the Californian 
can get, however, is also at the $160,- 
000 level. With this income one has 
$25,565 left. 

In Illinois, which bear in mind does 
not have a state income tax, the maxi- 
mum that one can have after the pay- 
ing of taxes is reached with an income 
of $150,000. With that income the 
taxpayer will have left $25,082. 


Such are the facts. If a person 
has an income derived’ from _tax- 
exempt securities, or from the sale of 
capital assets which he has held for 
more than six months, he can net 
over $25,000. Or if his income in 
1942 was less than in 1948, which 
means his “unforgiven” carry over is 
not so large, he also can net a little 
above $25,000. But by and large it is 
accurate to say that the CIO, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and the President, 
have had their way. We have effec- 
tively placed a $25,000 limit on what 
a person can earn in this country. 
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Comix Forfendus 


Hasir AT: Almost extinct, but still to be found nesting 
in some swivel-chairs, directing big business. 


IDENTIFICATION: Usually has pet product under wing, 
accounting for popping vest buttons, obstructed view. 
VOICE: Sings product praises through advertising” prefer- 
ably in “exclusive”’ magazines. Wouldn’t be caught dead, 
advertising in comics (Heaven forfend!) because of imag- 
ined lack of dignity. 

CHARACTERISTICS : Proficient in production and distribu- 
tion. But in advertising, by passing up Puck-The Comic 
Weekly, sometimes misses plums at its feet. 


Ah, well...what a small difference a few feathers make! . 


Take them away, and strangely enough you have the spit-and- 
image of the business man who sometimes figures the same 


-way—who simply ignores the influence and high position 


of the comics. Actually, comics today are winning commen- 
dation from admirals and generals for building morale, 
for helping training. Comics are influencing Bond, Scrap and 
Red Cross drives. And Puck-The Comic Weekly, grandpa 
of all comics, is producing results more phenomenal than 


_ever for the nation’s foremost advertisers. 


Your advertising could not find better company than in 
Puck .. .““Blondie and Dagwood”. . .““Skippy”. . .““ Donald 


or Hearst Building, Chicago. 


Duck’’, . ."*‘Flash Gordon” and the others . . . cartoon favor- 
ites of America’s millions, ready to work for you! 


When you plan advertising, remember these facts: 


1. . More men, women, youths read comics than any other 
entertainment feature. Puck-The Comic Weekly reaches 
20,000,000 people in over 6,000,000 homes through 15 
great Sunday newspapers, coast to coast. 


2 ..Your ads are read; Puck accepts only one advertise- 
ment on a page. 


3... Puck produces results. The Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
manufacturers of the nationally famous Listerine Tooth 
Paste, began advertising exclusively in ‘Sunday Comics,” 
September, 1942. Playing a major part in the successful 
sale of this nationally known dentifrice was Puck -The Comic 
Weekly in which Listerine Tooth Paste advertising has ap- 
peared every other week since September 6th, 1942. 


Sales-minded executives and their associates will find it 
profitable to listen for 45 minutes to Puck’s analysis of ‘Your 
Customers of Tomorrow,” a constructive presentation chock- 
full of sales information. If you wish to have it presented 
before a group of your executives, write or telephone to: 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
* The Swivel-Chair Bird. 
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Film-Radio Feud Over Guest Stars 
Highlights Tomorrow’s Television 


Variety, the trade journal of show 
business, last week reported evidence of 
a serious and growing rift in the enter- 
tainment world. It was a renewal of the 
old feud of pitting movies against radio 
and centering about broadcasts by 
cinema stars and the question of which 
medium gained or lost thereby. But this 
time, in its deeper significance it might 
represent the first skirmishes in a strug- 
gle for control of television. 


Off Again, On Again: The immedi- 
ate evidence Variety cited was a flurry of 
cancellations and_ last-minute changes 
when screen stars had been scheduled to 
appear on the air. The CBS show Star 
and the Story was a chief sufferer. Merle 
Oberon, last seen for Twentieth Century- 
Fox, was on, then off, then on the pro- 
gram again before her appearance March 
5. Jennifer Jones, Selznick find newly 
blessed with an Oscar, scheduled to ap- 
pear on the show March 19, was shifted 
to April 2, then canceled entirely. 

To Variety, this was evidence that 
“virtual elimination of studio plugs on 
air shows is in the offing . . . If the 
studios want to continue to high-hat the 
radio business, the agencies [advertising 
agencies handling sponsored radio pro- 
grams] stand ready to retaliate punch for 
punch and come out on top.” 

Spasmodic tilts have appeared in the 
past, but the concerted fight dates from 


Jones, Sheridan, and Oberon: Will they 


the middle of this winter. Thus, in De- 
cember, Warner Brothers banned its stars 
from appearing on the Blue Network. 
This was the result of a feud between 
Warners and the Blue over Jimmie Fid- 
ler, Hollywood columnist and radio com- 
mentator, whose caustic remarks about 
stars had frequently irked the studios. In 
February, Warners followed up with a re- 
fusal to permit Ann Sheridan’s appear- 
ance on an NBC program, after arrange- 
ments had been made with the J. Walter 
Thompson agency. Warners explained 
that Miss Sheridan’s appearance had not 
cleared through the proper channels. 

Then, early this month, Warners de- 
cided to boost the price of scripts for 
broadcasting, to bar radio dramatizations 
of pictures until a year after release, and 
to keep its stars off broadcasts based on 
other studios’ films. The opening gun was 
fired on March 5 when Warners served 
notice on J. Walter Thompson that the 
radio rights to “Destination Tokyo”—for 
the Radio Theater program—would cost 
$5,000. The agency, accustomed to pay- 
ing from $500 to $1,000 per script, 
promptly refused. 

Behind all this Hollywood observers 
saw a carefully timed move’ by Warners 
—with Paramount, Columbia, and Metro- 





oes 


be telegenic as well as photogenic in the movie-radio showdown? 
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Goldwyn-Mayer lined up behind them 
—to wrest new advantages from the long 
established relationship with radio. 

Paul Rickenbacker, talent buyer for 
Young & Rubicam, one of the largest 
agencies handling radio accounts, voiced 
the broadcasters’ view. “Warners really 
isn’t fighting to get more money for its 
scripts,” he declared. “The movie indus- 
try is strong and feels it can afford to be 
independent. It is . . . getting tough to 
get more free radio advertising.” 

Radio people consider stars appear- 
ances generous free advertising. They 
maintain that listeners—who are also mov- 
iegoers—like to keep in more constant 
touch with the stars than their pictures 

rmit. No one denies that a star who is 
Racal before the public eye builds 
a larger public than if he sticks to a sin- 
gle medium of entertainment. 


Retort: On the other hand, movie ex- 
ecutives retort that the free plugs on ra- 
dio programs, when compared with enor- 
mous movie publicity costs, are almost 
incidental. Moreover, they insist that the 
appearance of a movie-created star at- 
tracts more listeners for broadcasts. In 
explaining Warner Brothers’ out-and-out- 
stand, Alex Evelove, their radio publicity 
director, says frankly that the studio sees 
no advantage in releasing a star to go on 
the air unless the appearance boosts a 


_ specific movie. Moreover, radio appear- 


ances often interfere with costly produc- 
tion schedules. 

Both sides were cagey on the subject 
of television. At a press conference last 
Wednesday, Niles Trammell, president 


. Of the National Broadcasting Co., which 


through the Radio Corp. of America has 
the largest single interest in United 























He Drives a Weapon 


N THE FIELDS at home, and 

on foreign battlefields— farmers 
are driving the machines of war. 

Nearly two million farm boys 
are in the Armed Forces. Their 
weapons are tanks ... anti-aircraft 
guns... powerful crawler tractors 
.«. and the great engines in the 
bombers. 

Here at home, in history’s great- 
est battle for FOOD, every farm 
machine is mobilized. This year 
every tractor operator drives a 
weapon in the war for Victory 
and Freedom—and the greatest of 
these weapons is FARMALL All- 
Purpose Power. 


Just twenty years ago Interna- 
tional Harvester announced the 
original Farmall—the first true 

all-purpose tractor. The 
Farmall idea—a unifica- 
tion of working tools and 
power —swept the coun- 
try. For the first time the 
farmer had power that 
could do all the work of 


horses . . . faster, better, and at 
lower cost. Today there are horse- 
less farms wherever you go. Today 
millions of farmers have learned 
the efficiency, the economy and 
the ease of farming with the mod- 
ern FARMALL SYSTEM. 

Today the boys in uniform have 
reason to be glad that an army of 


. Farmalls is waging a war of pro- 


duction on the home front. These 
most popular of all tractors, and 
the long line of Farmall machines, 
are bearing a major part of Agri- 
culture’s record burden. 

When the young farmers return 
with their Victory they must take 
over and carry on. Food must write 
the Peace and make it last. Har- 
vester and the INTERNATIONAL 
dealers, and the modern FARMALL 
SYSTEM, will arm them for the 
needs of post-war Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


-.and the FARMALL fights for food! 








Se time for overburdened post 
offices and avoid confusion by 
giving your mailroom personnel these 
new Postal Rates, effective March 26. 
@ FIRST CLASS LOCAL MAIL—Old rate 
‘of 2c per ounce increased to 3c. 

@ Alm MAIL—Old rate of 6c per ounce 
increased to 8c. (Rate to and from 
overseas members of the Armed 
Forces is unchanged.) 

@ PARCEL POST AND OTHER FOURTH 
CLASS MAU—Old rates increased 
3%, or lc, whichever is greater. 

@ MONEY ORDERS, C.0.D., REGISTERED 
end INSURED MAIL—F ces increased. 


Attend the Annual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 
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Now in Effect 


@lusiration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Postal Scale 


COMPLETE RATE CHART AVAILABLE 
A detailed schedule of new rates, 
suitable for your mailroom wall, is 
available without charge—phone our 
nearest office or write us direct. 

It is important that your mailroom 
gets this new information—also that 
your postal and parcel post scales 
have corrected charts—for the mail- 
room is “the heart of every office” 
upon which all departments depend. 

Plan now for an up-to-date, post- 
war mailroom with modern, mail- 
handling equipment—a ComMERCIAB 
Controts specialist will help you. 











Diviston of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY 


Rochester 2, N.Y 
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States Television (NEWSWEEK, March 
18), "eights the idea that television 
will hurt motion pictures. “We are not 
interested in theater television,” Tram- 
mell went on, predicting that new sight 
and sound art will develop into two 
phases—home and theater. “Whether mo- 
tion pictures will permit their top stars to 
work in home television films,” he said, 
“is up to the screen industry to decide.” 

That decision would not be an easy 
one for Hollywood. For the nub of the 
problem was talent. Hollywood has the 
performers who presumably will be tele- 
genic as well as photogenic. Radio so far 
is well entrenched in television as a me- 
dium. The question was whether—and 
how—movies and radio could agree to use 
talent and medium to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 





BOOKS 


Normalcy vs. Status Quo 

In his highly suggestive treatise~ on 
“How to Think About War and Peace” 
(NewsweEEK, Feb. 14) Mortimer J. Ad- 
ler, 41-year-old professor of law at the 
University of Chicago reached the con- 
clusion that power politics, national sov- 
ereignty, economic and political nation- 

ism, and patriotism are outstanding ob- 
stacles on the road to peace. 

Now comes Carl L. (for Lotus) Beck- 
er, 70-year-old professor emeritus of his- 
tory at Cornell University, to warn that 
we can not get rid of these obstacles over- 
night and that we had better make 
up our collective mind to accept a post- 
war world in which they will all exist. 

An able historian and brilliant writer, 
Becker approaches the problem of the 
postwar world with all the tough-minded- 
ness for which he has long been noted 
among his fellow historians. The main 
question he asks in his illuminating essay 
is the one posed in his title: “How New 
Will the Better World Be?” Becker’s 
answer is that the world will be only as 
new as mankind wants to make it. If he 
sounds pessimistic it’s because he wants 

le to do some tough thinking about 
gs as they are. At present, he says, we 





hg prone to expect that everything 


be rosy as soon.as the peace is signed. 
This hope is rooted in two mistaken 
notions: (1) that when the war is over we 
shall somehow be “much wiser and more 
humane” and therefore able to “make ‘a 
new world’ entirely”; and (2) that when 
the war is won “our real di ties will 


ee ] : 
_it get them? “In domestic affairs it got 
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administration the era of Insull and the 
Great Depression. In foreign affairs it 
got them the Hawley-Smoot tariff, the 
animosity of nearly every country in the 
world, twenty billion dollars in gold of 
no use to them or anyone else. It got 
them above all Pearl Harbor . . .” 

He does not suggest. for a minute a re- 
tum to anything like that. When he 
speaks of the status quo, a term too often 
in ill repute, he means the fundamentals 
of our way of life—sovereign political in- 
dependence, representative government, 
free economic enterprise tempered by 
social regulation, and the constitutional 
guarantees of individual rights. These 
“are the fundamentals of the status quo. 
And they are what we are fighting to pre- 
serve.” 

Consider Becker’s view of Adler’s ob- 
stacles—nationalism, for instance. “After 
the war is over,” Becker would have us 
remember, “nationalism, whatever its de- 
fects, will remain for any foreseeable 
future what it has been for a long time 
past—the strongest political force in the 
modern world; and this force will be ex- 
erted in the form of many sovereign inde- 
pendent states.” 

As for “power politics,” this is the 
harsh word of the hard-boiled pessimist 
of Cornell: 

“If we insist that the great powers re- 
main united in order to establish and 
maintain a durable peace in the world, 
we must concede them the privilege of 
basing such a peace on what they regard 
as their vital interests and of using the 
power they have, and exerting the ‘pres- 
sure’ needed at strategic points on the 
globe, to make and maintain it. At least 
that much ‘power politics’ and ‘imperial- 
ism’ will exist after the war is over, and 
will be the necessary condition of any 
new and better world.” 

But, Becker warns in vigorous prose, 
this does not mean we can’t go forward. 
Once we have restored the status quo 
we should have as our objective the re- 
moval of (1) war and (2) mass unem- 
ployment. He is hopeful we can get some- 
where in this direction by using the very 
obstacles Adler says stand in the way to 
lasting peace. (How New WILL THE 
BETTER Wor.p BE? By Carl L. Becker. 
246 pages. Knopf. $2.50.) 


Moon Is Downsky 


Wanda Wasilewska’s novel, “The Rain- 
bow,” won the 1943 Stalin Prize and ex- 
hausted a first edition of 400,000 copies 
within the first two days of its publication 
in Russia. It is easy to see why. Red Army 
Correspondent Wasilewska, head of the 
Union of Political Patriots in Russia, has 
written a good story about Nazi brutality 
in a Ukrainian village—and one that is 
universal in its appeal. 

As “The Rainbow?” starts, the village is 
already captured, and the Nazis—and the 
deep frost of the Ukrainian winter—are in 
control. Thereafter the book contains lit- 
tle plot, no love interest, and no thrilling 














a Wings Sport Shirt” 3 

The Indian Fakir’s idea of comfort may be a bit extreme... 
but you can make the most extreme demands on Wings 
Sportswear. In action or relaxation, the precise lines conform 
to body proportions to give you real comfort and smart 
appearance. Ask for Wings Sportswear at your favorite store, 

% Wings Sport Shirts 1.65 to 7.50 i 
Wings Ensembles 5.00 to 1250 — 


WAVGS SPORTSWEAR 


PIEDMONT SHIRT CO. Greenville, S. C.: Empire State Building; Mew York 
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battles; but there is a deep understanding 
of the Russian soul and mind. And there 
is also a sound understanding of the Nazis 
in their fight against the intense, silent 
cold of the country and the equally in- 
tense and silent hatred of the peasants. 
In this it reminds one of John Steinbeck’s 
“The Moon Is Down.” 

Even the leader of the Nazis, who is so 
well prepared for war, cannot resist this 
































silence and succumbs in the end. Perhaps 
the best part of this book is not that it 
reveals Nazi cruelty as such (although it 
does this in full measure) but that it por- 
trays, through well-drawn and real char- 
acters, the peasants’ stubbornness of will 
and their firm faith that the promise in 
the rainbow of the Russian winter will 
someday become an actuality. The book 
is frankly propaganda, but the Polish- 
born Wanda Wasilewska, 
with a reporter’s accuracy, 
has transcended reportage 
and reached the level of that ” 
truth which is art. (THE 4 
Rarssow. By Wanda Wasi- we. 
lewska, 230 pages. Simon & ia 
Schuster. $2.50.) - 
fc 
Other New Books to 
THe STEEP Ascent. By 5 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. It 
120 pages. Harcourt, Brace. h 
$2. A first novel with little : 
story (a woman and her hus- b 
band fly over the S, nar- & 
rowly escaping death) but y 
the writing is as finely sensi- tf 
tive as in Mrs, Lindbergh’s : 
earlier books. C 
Waite Stit WE Lave. By le 
Helen MaclInnes. 556 pages. - 
Little, Brown. $2.75. Not as ’ 
good as “Assignment in Brit- of 
tany” but entertaining never- h 
J theless. This is the story of : 
- _Sheila Matthews, a dewey- 
eyed English girl who went pC 
FOR GRADUATION to Warsaw to see if she really lis 
loved young wre she met . z 
in England. Her adventures 7 
[OUtorecvur amidst the conquering Nazis be 
leave her a mature and con- on 
trolled woman who can man- ae fo ee th 
age a difficult escape without 4 A ne Te be 
an external quiver. Hardly a History In Ink: Allan Nevins, well-known his- an 
great novel, this effortless, torian, cites the political cartoon as a type of - 
convincing story of feminine history “unique in its piquancy of flavor and in a 
qelventenes will appeal to — its combination of the amusing and the .instruc- ie: 
n. Fens tive.” His just-published collection of nineteenth- ror 
USS.R. Tae Srory or Century cartoons, prepared with the collaboration he 
SovreT Russia. By Walter Of Frank Weitenkampf, contains 65 examples ac 


Duranty. 293 pages. Lippin-~ such as these. Above, in reference to the 1834 sh 
oe . Res a ary ery national bank fight, Henry Clay is shown realis- 

a oviet tically sewing up Andrew Jackson’s mouth. Be- | 
HAMILT © ] i veers a ey aber low, picturing the outcome of the 1900 Presi- na 


spondent whose 


le and outspoken view- ential campaign, Don Quixote Bryan has met 
tow prove that Duranty disaster in his fight against McKinley and his 
can still write as he pleases. promise of a full dinner pail for all. 


A WATCH WORTH WAITING FOR 
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FOURTH ESTATE. 


Alexander’s Rocket 


To the British, a rocket these days is 
(1) a deadly weapon or (2) slang for a 
blast of stinging criticism. Correspondents 
on the Anzio beachhead in Italy were vic- 
tims of the latter variety from Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander on Feb. 14, two 
days after he had withdrawn their field 
radio privileges for alleged too-gloomy 
stories of Allied reverses there (NEws- 
wEEK, Feb. 28). For those stories Alexan- 
der blamed the beachhead reporters. 
How an intelligent approach by the press 
and. military has since cleared up the 
situation is told below in a dispatch from 
John Lardner, NEWSWEEK correspondent 
on the beachhead: 














Standing in the Corps Commander's 
office on the beachhead March 4, trim 
"in shiny boots and red tabs and full of 
dry, underplayed humor, General Alex- 
ander said to the waifs of the press: “The 
last time I saw you I gave you a rocket 
which you probably deserved, but not 
for reasons I mentioned. I am now given 
to understand that you are a fine body of 
men. I’m sorry for the misunderstanding. 
It seems quite strange to me that men 
miles away from here should write beach- 
head stories rather than you . . . I’m busy 
with a war, but if you'll send two dele- 
gates down to my own headquarters with 
your suggestions we will talk it over and 
try to get it straight.” 

Norman Clark,- short, ruddy, and ar- 
ticulate reporter for The London News 
Chronicle, and corpulent and _ fast-talk- 
ing Reynolds Packard of the United Press, 
left the beachhead as an Anglo-American 
mission to headquarters. They’ talked for 
an hour and a half with Alexander’s chief 
of staff in the presence of the Fifth Arm 
head press officer. The results were 0 | 

In the previous two weeks Anzio re- 
porters, stung by the rocket, had estab- 
lished these solid points: (1) except for 
two correspondents who went back to 
Naples in a state of some apprehension 
before Alexander’s rocket, no pressman 
on the beachhead thought (or wrote) 
that it would collapse; (2) there had 
been no reference to Dunkerque (as Alex- 
ander had charged) and none to To- 
bruk except in one special and quite jus- 
tifiable sense; (3) seemingl “frsthand 
stories could be written in = ie as re- 
mote as Naples and Algiers by the “back- 
room boys” (rewrite men), (4) beach- 
head reporters never could give a fully 
accurate picture until beachhead censor- 
ship was eased. 

The beachhead censor was never 
blamed in all this. Indeed, reporters’ 
hearts bled for this individual, the 250- 
pound Second Lt. Sumner Wilson, who 
once publicized Buick for Arthur Kud- 
ner Advertising Agency in New York and 
was a charter D Day member of the 






















Magic bottle rescues flyer! 


Gas-under-pressure is stored in small Kidde cylinders 
on rubber rafts that keep our forced-down flyers afloat. 
Pilot turns a valve and gas expands 450 times, pour- 
ing. life-saving buoyancy into raft in three seconds. 
This is carbon dioxide —the gas that puts “fizz” in 
soda pop! 
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Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 
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Beachhead Club. He had accepted his 
orders bravely but ruefully. 

Since the correspondents thus ob- 
tained restoration of the radio channel, 
a handsome apology from General Alex- 
ander, acceptance of the principle of ex- 
panded and more authoritative censor- 
ship on the beachhead, and quick local 
rulings from beachhead military quarters 
in doubtful cases, things are now har- 
monious. But it was fun while it lasted. 


ANPA, Amicus Curiae 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association announced last week that it 
would intervene in the Associated Press’s 
appeal to the Supreme Court against a 
Federal court’s verdict that AP admis- 
sion rules violate the antitrust statutes. 
The ANPA, 566 of whose 689 members 
also are members of the AP, soberly said 
its amicus-curiae (friend of the court) 
role will be sought to “assist the Asso- 
ciated Press . . . to reverse the judgment.” 


‘Smear Bund’ 


Rep. Martin Dies last Sunday got 
what he had been asking for since last 
December—radio time to answer what he 
has called scurrilous attacks made against 
him and Congress by Walter Winchell 
during his Sunday-night broadcasts over 


the Blue Network for the Jergens Lotion 
Co. From the same sponsor, the chairman 
of the House committee investigating un- 
American activities received the fifteen 
minutes immediately following Winchell 
—time normally taken by The Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin Street. 

In his fifteen minutes Winchell ex- 
plained his sponsors had asked him nei- 
ther to make new charges against the 
Texas congressman nor to repeat his old 
ones—among them thatthe Dies com- 
mittee had n more active in hunting 
down Reds than Fascists. Instead, in “a 
newspaperman’s Declaration of . Inde- 
pendence,” he defended his right as an 
American and a reporter “to criticize the 
Government of the United States and the 
official acts of any of its servants.” 

Calling Winchell “a peddler of bed- 
room secrets,” Dies said Winchell was a 
tool of the “smear bund”—a “carefully 
organized and aggressive movement to 
undermine the authority and destroy the 
prestige of Congress in the interest of 
setting up an all-powerful central execu- 
tive.” The Texan promised to find out 
“who is paying the bills.” 








Both congressman and columnist spoke: 


from station WMAL in Washington but 
from separate studios. After the broad- 
cast they met personally, apparently for 
the first time. After they had shaken 
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hands and exchanged a few remarks, 
Winchell on leaving gibed: “When are 
we going to tell some more lies about 
each other?” Dies retorted: “It will take 
me a long time to catch up with you.” 


Lady’s Crusade 


In London last week the Virginia-born 
Lady Astor crusaded for denial of pape: 
stock to art magazines carrying pictures 
of nudes. Her contention: They are det- 
rimental to victory. “And pin-up girls are 
no better . . . I’ve told American soldiers 
they’ve got to choose between the Pil- 
grim fathers and Hollywood.” 

“Will you look at some of these pub- 
lications!” Lady Astor cried at the cool, 
disinterested Sir Andrew Duncan, Min- 
ister of Supply, in Commons. From Con- 
servatives came gasps of “No, no.” 


Stilwell’s Irregulars 


For the war correspondents at New 
Delhi the air was heavy with heat and 
ennui as they waited an eternity, it 
seemed, for promised action on_ the 
Burma front. Finally, Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell and his American-trained, rough, 
tough Chinese infantrymen, and Brig. 
Gen. Frank D. Merrill and his American 
Marauders launched their campaigns into 
jungle-matted Northern Burma.. Eleven 








Photo Firsts: “Harlem Riot,” Pat Candido’s (New York 
Daily News) vivid picture of a cop helping a bleeding 
Negro into a patrol car, last week won first prize in the 
spot-news class of the New York Press Photographers 
Association’s ninth annual exhibit. Best in the feature 








class: “Shell Be So Nice to Come Home To,” Arthur 
Sasse’s (International News Photos) picture of Mrs. Em- 
ma Van Coutren, framed by a window in which hangs a 
service flag denoting seven sons and three daughters in 
the American armed forces. 
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Floor and Portable 


WITH THE Models Available 


HUNTER 2éctro-Copyist 


Perfect machine-made tracings, regardless of 
size, in minutes—no more tedious checking—the 
Hunter Electro Copyist can’t make a mistakel The 
Electro-Copyist reproduces directly from pencil 
originals or blueprints,—in fact, from anything 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed. Full- 
shaded isometrics are reproduced by the Electro- 
Copyist with better definition of tone than by 
any other method. 

There is a Hunter Electro-Copyist. for every 
need, from the portable models to special units 
that will take originals up to 168” x 48”. On 
all, your office help, with little training, can turn 
out as many copies as you want, as quickly as 
you want them. 


NEW IDEAS! Our booklet ex- 
plains helpful drafting short- 
cuts: how to emphasize isolated 
details without retouching, how 







drawings. Send for it today! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
491 S$. Warren St 


Syracuse, N.Y 


to bring back torn or faded | 
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correspondents,* leaped at the chance to 
go along. 

To the correspondents who thus had 
champed for action, life in New Delhi, 
even with its flies and fleas, filth and heat, 
mediocre food and boredom last week 
would have seemed paradise indeed. 
These cabled excerpts of life in Burma 
with’ Stilwell and Merrill show why: 

@ Correspondents quickly earned the 
title of “Stilwell’s Irregulars” for bravery 
in action against swarms of flies which 
attacked the area from dawn to dusk. 

@ Dispatches came out of typewriters 
balanced on knees, jeep hoods, or mess 
tables, and took a tortuous journey by 
courier to a jungle airfield at the head of 
the Hukawng; thence to New Delhi by 
plane and radio, and to Bombay, Lon- 
don, and New York by cable. The har- 
assed courier, 22-year-old Pfc. Ival O. 
Baker of Turlock, Calif., asked plain- 
tively: “Can’t any of you get my name in 
the paper?” 

@ Some of Stilwell’s trips to the front are 
so dangerous that he won't let corre- 
spondents accompany him. Those who 
have barely escaped with their lives on 
what the general calls “safe” trips, never 
argue his bans. 

@ The toughest assignment was the 200- 
mile march with Merrill’s Marauders. 
Frank Hewlett of UP, only civilian cor- 
respondent to make the complete trek, 
was rewarded by an exclusive front-line 
story. One time Hewlett and photog- 
rapher Robert Bryant had to dig fox- 
holes, under fire, with their hands and 
mess kits. 

@ Stilwell permitted only three-minute 
rests on the march, a tough blow to the 
correspondents who had grown soft at 
New Delhi. Yet the correspondents stuck 
so close to the general that once, from a 
gulley, he had to turn around and ad- 
vise his gallery: “Don’t hurry, boys, I'm 
only going to answer nature.” 


30, 60, and Out 


The 60th anniversary issue of Editor 
& Publisher appeared last week, and its 
readers in newspaper shops immediately 
wondered: “Where is Arthur Robb?” 

On the staff of Editor & Publisher for 
25 years, long-time managing editor, 
editor or associate editor, conductor since 
19386 of the late Marlen Pew’s renowned 


_ “Shop Talk at Thirty” column, and a 


convivial, familiar figure at publishers’ 
meetings, the short, 50-year-old, graying 
Robb was well known in the industry. 
But “Shop Talk” last week was guest- 
written by Roy A. Roberts, managing 
editor of The Kansas City Star. Robb, 
said an E. & P. official, was out—for cause. 





®With Stilwell: Darrell Berrigan, United Press; 


Thoburn Wiant and Charles A. Grumich (forced 
back by illness), Associated Press; James E. Brown, 
International News Service; teele, The Chi- 


cago oy, News; Tillman Durdin, The New York 
Times; die Tseng, Chinese Central News Agency; 

EdC » Yank; and Robert Bryant, Inter- 
r tos, the pool photographer. With 
Merrill: Frank Hewlett, United Press, and Sgt. David 
Richardson, Yank. (Bryant also joined Merrill’s 
march later. ) 


SPORTS 





Helis of Hellas 


When the Fair Grounds track in New 
Orleans was joggled onto fair financial 
ground two years ago, William Helis, 
one of a group of civic-minded sports- 
men who did the joggling, hadn't a 
horse to his name. His interest in reviv- 
ing Pelican State racing evolved from 
several causes. He was a Greek-born 








Golden Greeks: Helis and Pericles 


sports fan, friend of Mayor Robert S. 
Maestri of New Orleans, adopted son of 
Louisiana (since 1934)—and he had 
buckets of money (from Louisiana oil). 

But the galloping virus of The Sport 
of Kings soon bit the golden Greek. He 
bought his first thoroughbred a year ago, 
then another, and then a stable. Today 
he is the owner of one of the largest 
American collections of racing horse flesh 
—a million dollars’ worth of colts, fillies, 
and handicap horses. 


Horses, Horses, Horses: At 57, Helis 
rides his hobby horse vigorously. At the 
Keeneland Yearling Sales last summer, he 
was high bidder, poking out -$66,000— 
highest price in fifteen years and third 
highest ever—for a chestnut colt out of 
Risk and sired by Blenheim II, Whirl- 
away’s pappy. The colt was almost 
tagged Unnamed Colt, but. Helis finally 
hewed to a policy of home-country names 
and switched to Pericles (after the Athe- 
nian statesman by Xanthippus out of 
Agariste). Helis its owns Spartan No- 
ble, Trojan Fleet, Pelops, Spartacus, Pin- 
dus, and Thrax. 

He purchased Equipoise’s son Atten- 
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tion, now six years old, for $55,000. And 
when the Valdina Farm horses were sold 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 7), he bought the 
me gia apdh vee —— 
a Kentucky Derby eligible. Zenith to 

the Gulf Coast Handicap seven hoint 
after his sale and later won the Louisiana 
Derby under his new name, Olympic 
Zenith. In all, Helis horses won $32,715 
in purses at the recent Fair Grounds sea- 
son. Last week 40 of them carried the 
blue and white racing colors (the Greek 
national colors) northward to Belmont 
Park for the New York spring season be- 
ginning April 8, to win some reimbursing 
purses for the quickest, deepest plunge 
into American turf. 


Greek’s Word: The word for Helis is 
fabulous. Born at Tropea, he saluted the 
Statue of Liberty at 18. He washed 
dishes in a New York restaurant (Greek) 
for two years. Then he heeded Horace 
Greeley’s advice: He worked as an oil- 
field roughneck in Oklahoma and struck 
oil in California. 

He toured the preven | as an independ- 
ent operator and settled in New Orleans 
ten years ago with his Pennsylvania- 
Dutch wife and their four children. His 
only son, William Jr., is now a lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard. 

In Louisiana, Helis really hit it rich. 
Each time he scratched the earth, oil 
gushed forth. He moved into a $125,000 
home on Audubon Boulevard, and 
bought a 160-foot air-conditioned cruiser. 
He gave lavishly to charities, especially 
Grecian, and friends say he has paid off 
the Greek national debt. King George 
granted Helis exclusive oil rights in 
1939, but with war the Greek Govem- 
ment took over his leases. 

Helis returned to America late in 1940 
to supervise his Lincoln Oil Co., named 
for his favorite American. Since he has 
gone crazy over horses, he spends little 
time in the office. 

@ If purses continue to rise, Helis’s string 
of horses stand a better than fair chance 
of returning his investment, and two- 
year-old Pericles will have an inflation 
opportunity to become the world’s lead- 
ing money winner (Whirlaway is No. 1 
with $561,161). Because of increased 
track earnings (horse racing has seen 
the greatest sports boom of the war), the 
country’s tracks have been increasing the 
purses of stakes events. Last week, Bel- 
mont Park directors upped two classics, 
the $30,000 Suburban and the $25,000 
Belmont, to the $50,000 mark. 


Brithers of the Stane 


Ne’r can our friendships wane 
While we surround the ‘stane,’ 
From near and far; 


Shoulder to shoulder stand, 


We're Brithers, a. 


The grand Scottish sport of curling— 


gliding granite stones 42 yards over ice 
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“| hear a better 
highball coming“ 


You CAN hear the zest and liveliness of drinks 
mixed with Canada Dry Water ... sparkle 
lasts right down to the bottom sip. 

Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONATION”* 
means millions of tinier bubbles . .. brisk lit- 
tle bubbles that insure lasting liveliness, in — 
spite of melting ice. 

Make the most of your precious liquor 
stocks. Use Canada Dry Water. Its special 
formula points up the flavor of any tall drink 
—scotch, rye, bourbon, gin or rum. 


P.S. If you prefer mixers with fuller flavor, 
there’s nothing as good as Canada Dry...“the 
Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 


CANADA DRY WATER 


*PIN-POINT CARBONATION-the famous Canada Dry 
method of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 








BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Wor War II has drawn a paral- 
lel between successful military and war- 



























time industrial activities—the advantages 
of bases close by the field of operations 
and the necessity of active supply lines. 
Mill supply distributors provide these 
bases for American industry and help 
maintain lines of supply from factory to 
industrial user. 

Republic Rubber Distributors, located 
in every section of the United States, keep 
stocks and furnish valuable sapply and 
maintenance service wherever rubber hose, 
belting, packing and other mechanical 
rubber products are used. Close factory 
and technical cooperation with Republic 
yaugments the services your Republic Dis- 
tributor has to offer. Consult with him 

confidently on your requirements for 
mechanical rubber products. 


REPUBL 
RUBBER 
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at a target tee—has always been a friend- 
ly, congenial game. It was in Scotland = 
some four centuries ago that bonnie lads S 
fashioned cannon balls into harmless 
stanes—or stones, if you will—for curling. 





Before the curlers came to America in 
the early 1800s, handles were adopted ' 
for the stones (now mostly made from - 
granite). = 
The oldest curling club in the New be 
World is the Royal Montreal, founded in e 
1807. At that time a Canadian farmer “ 
reported: “Today I saw a band of Scots- 
men, who were throwing large balls of . 
iron like tea kettles on the ice, after ih 
which they cried ‘ome. Soop’, and be 
laughed like fools. I verily believe they W 
were fools indeed.” he 
Each man to his sport. Curlers like to . 
send the stanes down the ice, with the 
skip (captain) barking instructions and to 
the two sweeps brooming the ice to hast- - 
en or retard the stone with frozen sweep- mis 
ings. For one, Nicholas Murray Butler, oe 
Columbia University president, has en- | &% 
joyed handling a broom with housewifely Zo 
skill. pe 
But much of the charm of the sport We 
lies in its traditions. Many rinks (teams) per 
are dressed in medal-covered tams and - 
Glengarries, and even in kilts and spor- ju 
rans. At banquets curlers eat haggis, the M. 
pudding of sheep or calf innards boiled ‘ L 
in the animal’s stomach. And when the pe 
skip orders: “Stack the brooms!” the ay 
players cease fire for “a wee drappee” to pr 


warm the inner man. 


Bonspiel: American and Canadian 
brithers stacked their brooms last week 
and sang the season’s swan song as the 
Gordon International Medal _bonspiel— 
one of the major competitions under the 
jurisdiction of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club of Scotland—came to an 
end at Montreal. The tourney, first offi- 
cial inter-American ’spiel, was begun in 
1884 by Robert Gordon of New York. 

As is customary the Canadian branch 
of the Royal Caledonian C. C. took the 
measure of the Yankees—the Grand Na- 
tional Curling Club of America—in the 
30-game program. The score; 348-326. 
The series now stands; Canadians 33, 
Americans 13. 


Yale’s Century 


For the second time in a fortnight at 
New Haven, Conn., Alan Ford Yale 
and Eli’s V-12 Navy program on March 
25 hit a boiling 49.7 seconds through 100 
yards of water—the world’s record. The 
free-style sailor also won the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 50-yard | 
free-style and the 150-yard backstroke 
for a triple victory which placed Coach 
Bob Kiphuth’s team one point ahead 
(89-38) of Matt Mann’s Michiganmen 
for the NCAA team title. For his out- 
standing performance, Ford was awarded 
a plaque by the coaches and was 
elected captain of next season’s Eli swim 
squad, 
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MOVIES 
Stars Baffle Stars 


A minor mystery—and certainly not one 
to bother your head about—is whether 
the title “The Heavenly Body” is a con- 
cession to Hedy Lamarr, who is co-starred 
with William Powell in this Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer release, or merely descrip- 
tive of the subject matter, which is con- 
cerned with the warring sciences of as- 
tronomy and astrology. In any case, 
Powell as Professor Whitley, a celebrated 
astronomer, plays the field shrewdly: at 
the observatory he has discovered the 
Whitley comet; at home he has discov- 








- ered Vicky (Miss Lamarr), who also 


bears his name. 

For reasons that are probably satisfac- 
tory to astronomers, the professor. does 
most of his observing (scientific) at night 
and Mrs. Whitley, casting about for com- 
pensation, lights on astrology. What with 
certain significant high signs from the 
Zodiac, the lonely lady’s horoscope indi- 
cates a new man in her life. This turns 
out to be James Craig, a passing air-raid 
warden who happens by when Venus or 
something or other is in juxtaposition with 
Jupiter or some such. ’ 

Although Alexander Hall directed and 
Michael Arlen had a hand in the screen 
play, the astronomer’s return to earth is 
a protracted journey. Miss Lamarr dresses 
properly for the titular role and Powell 
















Hedy mooned for unheavenly love 


' on your desk. It gives you new dictating freedom. Dictaphone calls it Elec- 


































“IT’S SO EASY. You just settle back, completely relaxed, and in a natu- 
ral, conversational voice talk your notes, memos and ideas to a microphone 


tronic Dictation, but... 





The microphone* picks up every word you speak . . . helps speed your ideas into 
action. What’s more, Dictaphone Electronic Dictation records both ends of vital 
phone calls — facilitating prompt action on specifications, schedules and technical 
data that would otherwise be difficult to take down and remember. Under proper 
conditions, it even records across-the-desk conversations. . 

You and your secretary can work independently. While you dictate, she is free to 
protect you from unnecessary interruptions and to do other important work for you. 
Because Dictaphone recording is so clear, she'll find it easy to make letter-perfect 
transcriptions. 

Dictaphone engineers developed Electronic Dictation before the war. It has been 
tested and proved in Government and industry under wartime pressure. Today this 
modern business method is available for essential uses. 

You'll be interested in our new booklet about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
Write for your copy. 


*A hand microphone is available 
for other than private office use. 
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HELMSHAVES 


Movie epic: For her 25th mission Memphis Belle joined an assault on Wil- 
helmshaven (red) while other bombers and fighters feinted or attacked 
to divert enemy interceptors from their bases (circles) 


works like a trouper to save the day. But 
“The Heavenly Body” is strained in the 
long stretches and spontaneously amus- 
ing only in spots. 


_ Log of a Fortress 


When the movie industry’s War Activi- 
ties Committee recently raffled off a 
batch of OWI films for non-profit release, 
Paramount had the luck to draw “Mem- 
phis Belle”—far and away one of the fin- 
est documentary films to emerge from the 
war on any front. ; 

Last summer the Flying Fortress Mem- 
phis Belle and her original crew, with 
25 bombing missions and eight Nazi 
» planes to their credit, returned to the 
| United States for a restful (comparative- 
ly) tour of war plants and_ airfields 
(NEWSWEEK, June 28, 1943). The film is 
a blow-by-blow description of that 25th 
and final mission—the bombing of Wil- 
helmshaven’s docks and submarine pens. 

Quoting Sgt. Lester Koenig’s tersely 
dramatic narrative, this was “just a haul- 
ing job—yet one of the most difficult and 
complicated in military history.” The pat- 
tern of courage, skill, and teamwork is 
simple and direct. Beginning and ending 
with the ground crews that nurse the 
or the take-off, the director 
Lt. Col. William Wyler* follows a single 
mission from briefing to return, describ- 
_ ing en route the protective tactic of 
sending five other groups of bombers 
and fighters on tangential attacks to con- 





*For this assignment Wyler, two-time winner of 
| the Academy award, was raised from major to lieu- 
tenant colonel, awarded an air medal and citation. 


fuse the enemy defenses and insure a 
modicum of safety for Wilhelmshaven’s 
300 callers. 

In this cast the Memphis Belle is 
treated as solo but typical star—“Just one 
plane and one crew. In one squadron. In 
one group. Of: dne wing. Of one Air 
Force. Out of 15 U. S. Army Air Forces.” 
Some of those Fortresses didn’t come back 
me that mission, but the Memphis Belle 

id. 

Naturally the full footage of this four- 
reeler couldn’t be caught on any one 
foray over Germany. But the brilliant 
combination of direction and editing, and 
the photography of the Eighth Air Force 
cameramen and crew members, realisti- 
cally sum up one average working day in 
the lives of ten men and a Fortress. Es- 
thetically this Technicolored report to the 
nation is both a thing of beauty and elec- 
trifying drama—from the Fortress forma- 
tions flying at 25,000 feet and 40 degrees 
below zero, trailing a give-away cirrus of 
vapor against an improbably blue sky, to 
the bomb-pocked, smoking objectives 
that indicate “mission accomplished.” 
and the slow swan song of a wounded 
Fortress after a Messerschmitt has closed 
in for the kill. 

When both President Roosevelt and 
Gen. H. H. Arnold of the Air Forces re- 
quested that “Memphis Belle” be seen by 
everyone throughout the country, Para- 
mount set about rushing 500 T. icolor 
prints for release on April 14. By way of 
insuring distribution, clearance 

ill be waived to promise second-run 
houses prints immediately following the 
first-run showings. 


Combined Operation 

With “Tunisian Victory” Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer comes off almost as well as 
does Paramount with “Memphis Belle.” 
This detailed, thrilling blueprint of the 
Allied victory in Africa is a worthy sequel 
to that magnificent British documentary, 
“Desert Victory” (NEWSWEEK, March 
22, 1948). Almost as stirring as the re- 
corded history is the opening credit line 
that announces simply: “The Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain Present .. .” 

Following the camera record of Mont- 
gomery’s Rommel rout at Alamein, the 
producers of “Desert Victory” at first 
blocked out a film to be called “Africa 
Free” and packed off Lt. Col. Hugh 
Stewart and a film unit of 93 men on the 
first North African convoy. At the same 
time units of the various United States 
armed forces, under Lt. Col. Frank 
Capra of the Signal Corps, were work- 
ing on a similar American film. Then 
Brendan Bracken of the British Ministry 
of Information and Elmer Davis of our 
own Office of War Information con- 
ferred in London and decided to pool 
their African footage in a symbolically 


_ cooperative production. 


Thus, an unprecedented partnership 
in the history of movie-making combines 
an Anglo-American staff of some 300 
technicians and cameramen deployed in 
twelve units along a 2,000-mile battle- 
front. Even the sound track is on a 
share-and-share-alike basis. The musical 
background is half British, half Ameri- 
can; the alternate narrators are the Eng- 
lishman Lt. Leo Genn and the American 
Capt. Anthony Veiller; and the off-screen 
characterizations of a typical small-town 
doughboy and a Cockney Tommy. are 
the voices of Burgess Meredith and 
Bernhard Miles (the petty officer of Noel 
Coward’s “In Which We Serve”). 

‘Beginning with the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill conference in the summer of 1942 and 
the birth of the plan called “Acrobat” in 
the code books, “Tunisian Victory” sug- 
gests the vast, meticulous preparations 
on a home front of factories, shipyards, 
and training camps. Then the cameras 
sail from England and the United States 
to meet on schedule off Gibraltar in the 
greatest armada that ever churned the 
seven seas. Given in orderly, dramatic 
sequence are the landings, the political 
maneuvering, the crossing into Tunisia, 
and the reverses at Faid and Kasserine; 
and, finally, Hill 609 and the climactic 
action that sprang the rat trap on the 
remnants of the once proud Afrika Korps. 

Contrasted with complex, pano- 
ramic campaign now at hand, “Tunisian 
Victory” lacks the compelling unity of 
“Desert Victory”—not to mention the 
novelty and historic immediacy of the 
firstcomer in the field. On the other 
hand, American audiences may prefer 
the sequel because it shows American 
ships and planes and men in victorious 
action. 




























UNION CARBIDE REPORTS 


furst full-year’s production of 
BUTADIENE 
for the Government’s Synthetic Rubber Program 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO*® the first tank car of butadiene 
was shipped from the Government’s large integrated rubber 
project at Institute, W. Va. This historic shipment came from 
the immense butadiene plant which was designed and built by 
CARBIDE AND CaRBON CHEMICALS CorPoRATION for the Gov- 
ernment’s Defense Plant Corporation—and is being operated 


by this Unit of UCC, for the Rubber Reserve Company. 


FIRST YEAR'S PRODUCTION OVER THE RATED CAPACITY— 
that is the record of this huge 80,000-ton-per-year plant during 
its first twelve months! This has been accomplished in spite of 
the many inherent problems that had to be solved in starting a 
wholly new project of this magnitude. 


Over 8/10 of a short ton of butadiene is required to make 
about one long ton of Buna S type synthetic rubber. Butadiene 
from this plant during the past year has provided more than 
90,000 long tons of synthetic rubber for the Nation’s require- 
ments, both military and essential civilian. The delivery of this 
all-important ingredient also has made possible early produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber under the Government’s program. 


*The first tank carload of butadiene from Institute was shipped on February 18, 1943 


—less than one month after Unit No. 1 of the four large butadiene-producing units 
had started operating. Subsequently, Unit No. 2 started producing in March, Unit 
No. 3 in April, and Unit No. 4 on May 25, 1943. 


(INSTITUTE, W. VA. PLANT) 


Night view of the immense butadiene plant at Institute, W. Va. 


NOW HUGE BUTADIENE PRODUCER — although originally 
designed to produce 80,000 tons annual capacity, the Institute 
plant is now delivering butadiene at a rate of more than 100,000 
tons per year. An identical plant using Carbide’s process was 
put into operation by the Koppers United Company in Sep- 
tember, 1943, at Kobuta, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OVER 75% OF THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BUTADIENE 
for the Government’s synthetic rubber program in 1943 came 
from the alcohol process developed by CarBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CoRPORATION. 

In addition to the plant at Institute, Carbide made available 
plans for the large plant at Kobuta, which was built and is 
being operated for the Government by Koppers United Com- 
pany. 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CoRPORATION also has 
designed and built for the Defense Plant Corporation, and is 
operating for the Rubber Reserve Company, another large 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky. 

Vv 


Business men, technicians, teachers, and others are invited to send 
for the book F-4 “Butadiene and Styrene for Bunu S Synthetic 
Rubber from Grain Alcohol,” which explains what these plants 
do, and what their place is in the Government’s rubber program. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


(as New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 
United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


The material herein has been reviewed and passed by the Office of Rubber Director, the Rubber Reserve Company, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the War Department. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 


The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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SCIENCE 


What Makes a Volcano 


It was almost as though the tumult of 
Italy’s war had roused Vesuvius to com- 
petitive fury. For nearly a week, the 
hoary old volcano spewed molten fire 
with a violence unmatched since the 
eruption of 1906, when the crater’s orig- 
inal cone collapsed. Starting at noon on 
March 19, hissing streams of boiling lava, 
30 feet high and 200 yards wide, slid 
down the mountain’s flinty sides, destroy- 
ing villages and vineyards. Lava poured 
over and into a well, and the superheated 
water exploded in a geyser. After burying 
most of San Sebastiano and Massa di 
Somma, the white hot rock swept on 
toward Cercola, where inhabitants were 
hastily evacuated. Clouds of ash blan- 
keted the countryside, and American 
Army jeeps bogged down in it hub deep. 

By Thursday, March 23, the flow had 
slackened. (Vesuvius seldom erupts for 
longer than five or six days.) Although 
columns of smoke 3 miles high darkened 
the sky as far as Bari, 130 miles away, 
only one real danger remained: the 
chance that vast blocks of the volcano’s 
crater might break off and plunge into 
the heart of Vesuvius itself, setting off 
new explosions. At any rate, the Allied 
armies in Italy were in no danger. The 
terrestrial convulsion was comfortably 
south of the main supply port of Naples. 


History: The worst recorded explosion 
of the famous volcano occurred in A.D. 
79, when the mountain sent forth the 
curtain of death that destroyed Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae. With oc- 
casional minor eruptions, the ancient pile 
slept on for 1,500 years until it once more 


exploded violently in 1631, taking 18,000 


lives. 

In modern times, Vesuvius has seethed 
and boiled over frequently, ejecting 
streams of lava with destructive results. 

Vesuvius’s slopes, enriched by..disinte- 
grated lava and ashes, were dotted with 
vineyards producing the famous Lacrima 
Cristi wines. In periods of quiet, a cable 
railway carried tourists close to the cra- 
ter’s mouth. 

To the layman, a volcano is a cone- 
shaped mountain out of the peak of 
which pour fire, steam, hot gases, and 
rock. To the scientist, a voleano (named 
for Vulcan, the Roman fire god) is ac- 
tually a vent in the earth’s surface. The 
mountain is built up around the vent by 
the ejected rock material; the crater is 
the mouth of the vent. 

Whether or not a volcano builds a cone 
depends on the type of rock involved. If 
the rocks are acidic, the cone will form. 
If the rocks are basic (such as limestone), 
they will flow easily from the vent and 
spread out in a large plain. 

Eruption of ‘cone-shaped volcanoes 
may occur in two ways. They may ex- 
Plode, when gases and rocks stored up 





YS 
International 


. .. intermittently slept (as in this: pre-eruption shot) until the Allies passed 


under pressure are Violently expelled. Or 
they may erupt quietly: a mild pressure 
within the cone lifts the liquid lava stead- 
ily and easily and pours it from the crater 
without explosion. 

Along with voleanic eruptions go tor- 
rential rains caused by the condensation 
of steam. The advent of an explosive 
eruption, such as Vesuvius’s show last 
week, is usually heralded by earthquake 
rumblings and clouds of steam. 


Cause: The basic cause of eruptions is 
not clearly known. Because most vol- 
canoes are near the ocean, scientists once 


thought sea water somehow got into the 
voleano and set off the fireworks, but this 
is not now generally accepted. It is 
known, however, that much of the force 
of the eruption is due to the chemical 
gases enclosed within the ascending liquid 
rock. Weakness in the earth’s crust, com- 
bined perhaps with some pressure in the 
formation of geological folds and faults, 
may be another possible explanation. 
Whatever caused Vesuvius’s _ latest 
blow-off, the Germans cannot claim the 
credit. Speculation that Nazi bombs might 
have tossed the volcano into action were 
scoffed at last week by Dr. E. G. Zies of 
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eS ise Oregon Journal’s heart is 
reflected in these words of its 
founder, the late C. S. Jackson: 


“The strong need no defender; the weak do. The 
powerful have many newspaper supporters; the 
poor have few.” 


Little wonder then that Journal readers call “Mr. 

Fixit” the heart of The Journal. In a daily column 
“Mr. Fixit” gives more than just friendly and under- 
standing advice. “Mr. Fixit” gives help! 
A sister is seeking a long lost brother. A working mother 
‘wants a home for her baby. An Army cook in the Aleutians 
needs an alarm clock. These and scores of others write to 
“Mr. Fixit” for help! Their letters reprinted in the Fixit 
column. bring immediate and widespread response from 
Journal readers. That’s how “Mr. Fixit” gets things done! 

The Fixit theory is, ‘People never let other people down — 
if they know about them.” So. “Mr. Fixit” listens to the 
needs, the heartaches and pleas of individuals and then, 
through the medium of The Journal’s great metropolitan 
circulation, tells other people about them. 

There is human need everywhere . . . and there is an abun- 
dance of human kindness everywhere, too. The Fixit column 
brings the two together and action! 

Countless thousands of tales could be told about “Mr. 
Fixit”, but the sentence in the letter illustrated above just 
about sums up the story. 


THE FIXIT column is just one of the many reasons why 
men and women in the Portland Area like to read The Journal 
...a@ human newspaper from the weather reports in the upper 
left hand corner of page one, to the last classified want ad. It’s 
a paper staffed by people with brains and hearts... giving 
their best ..: and enjoying it to the utmost. 


if you lived in Portland you'd read... 


THE JOURNAL. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoen and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
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the Carnegie Institution: “A lucky hit 
might accelerate an eruption that was on 
the verge of taking place,” the scientist 
said, “but it could not cause an eruption 
and could have no effect on its intensity.” 


Geography’s Prophet Isaiah 

The Red River boundary dispute be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma was up for 
trial. Working to discredit an expert wit- 
ness, a young geographer by the name of 
Bowman, the opposing lawyer sneered: 
“May I inquire whether you consider 
yourself a major or merely a minor 
prophet?” the witness replied: “I am 
called a major prophet; my name is 
Isaiah.” 

Last week that same Isaiah Bowman, 
now president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and at 65 a prophet without peer 
in the fields of geography and ethnology, 
was ready to go to London with Under 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. He was to be one of Stettinius’s con- 
sultants on a mission concerning war and 
postwar planning—a mission that may 
prove crucial for the politico-geographi- 
cal questions confronting the Allies. 

Bowman was: selected, so President 
Roosevelt told press representatives, be- 
cause “he knows more about geography 
than everybody in this room, including 
myself.”. Parrying a question as- to 
whether “territorial matters” would be 
discussed in London, the President said 
the mission might talk about bananas, 
and that Dr. Bowman would know where 
bananas grow. 


Political Scientist’; The Canadian- 
born scientist would indeed know about 
bananas. His conception of geography 
embraces natural history, sociology, po- 
litical science, and national and interna- 
tional relations. Already for two years 
he has served as general adviser on for- 
eign affairs to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. In the last war, he accompanied 
President Woodrow Wilson to the peace 
conference as chief territorial specialist 
for the American delegation. He also 
served on the Polish commission, the 
central territorial commission, and _ the 
Polish-Ukrainian armistice commission. 

What Bowman has been doing recently 


-in State Department affairs is hush-hush, 


of course; but it’s fair to assume that he 
will concern himself with the knottiest 
geographical riddle that has yet risen to 
plague Allied relations, the future border 
of Poland. And how the scientist feels 
about Polish and other territorial bounda- 
ries can be traced to the pages of his 
book, “The New World,” now more than 
twenty years old but still a standard po- 
litical geography text in colleges and uni- 
versities: 

“If every nation struggles uncompro- 
misingly for the best strategic frontier, 
there can never be peace. The best strate- 
gic boundary to the east of Poland is a 
line drawn through the Pripet Marshes, 
in the headwater area of the Pripet River 
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—this is far east of the limits of strictly 
Polish speech.” 

By negotiation with the prostrate Rus- 
sian Government in 1920 at Riga, Poland 
did obtain roughly this strategic frontier 
after the last war. The line was east of 
that recommended by the Paris Peace 
Conference. Subsequent history, when 
both Germany and Russia invaded Po- 
land in 1989, proved Bowman’s point 
that a good strategic boundary for Poland 
did not make for lasting peace for Poland. 

A further clue to Bowman’s thinking is 
his insistence that no one factor—geo- 
graphical, racial, or economic—can deter- 
mine sound boundaries: 

“It is not the position of the line alone 
that is important; it is a whole group of 
economic, racial, ethnic, and religious 
factors that relate themselves to bound- 
ary location. Religion does not _ at a 
mountain crest, nor do marriages take ac- 
count of ethnic majorities. A well-defined 
topographic feature may be too impor- 
tant to be neglected in favor of the ethnic 
considerations. The same may be said of 
any other line of defense, such as a river 
or “ belt of marshes, as in Eastern Po- 
land.” 

At any rate, Bowman hopes his pres- 
ent mission will have more success than 
that of 1919. When his part in the boun- 
dary discussions of 1919 was recalled 
to him last week, Dr. Bowman said: 
“Yes, and what a mess we made of it!” 





EDUCATION 


Universities in Shackles 


Only to their mutual peril do schools 
meddle in politics and politicians meddle 
in education. Witness Germany, with its 
schools enslaved to the state and its best 
brains in self-exile. Now it’s Argentina’s 
turn. The following dispatch from a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent in Buenos 
Aires shows what totalitarianism has al- 
ready done to Argentine education: 





The Argentine schools and universities 
have just reopened for an academic year 
pregnant with possibilities. The higher 
educational system is in such straits that 
it may break down altogether. 

In Argentina, all the universities are 
connected with the Federal government 
far more directly than they are in the 
United States. One of the first moves the 
government made after the revolution 
last June was to install “interventors” in 
all the principal universities—La Plata 
(capital of the Province of Buenos Aires), 
the University of Buenos Aires, the Lito- 
ral at Santa Fé, and the universities at 
Cordoba, Mendoza and Tucuman. 

The purpose, of course, was to weed 
out all pro-Allied or liberal professors. 
The government had a hard time doing 
it: Professors of that type were in the 


majority and were popular with the stu- 
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SET TO GO, but held by a brake. Goods ready to move 


faster and surer, but no adequate way to do it. That was America’s 
business situation in 1839. William Harnden had the idea for a 
railway express service. “I’ll carry your goods for you,” he ad- 
vertised to Boston and New York. And he did, at passenger speed 
in a wooden car between Boston and Providence which was where 
the railroad ended; and between there and New York by steam- 
boat. That was the transportation service idea people and business 
needed. And as the idea grew, it helped broaden our young nation, 
unite its spreading frontiers and hasten its growth and development. 
Today, 105 years later, Railway Express is performing by land, 
water and air the same basic personalized express service. The goods 
it carries now are mostly war materiel. In peacetime, they will again 
encompass every conceivable personal item as well as the products 
of industry. 
You, as a shipper, can help us carry our share of Amer- 
ica’s wartime transportation load and serve you better 
by doing two simple things. Pack your shipments secure- 
ly...address them clearly. Our century of experience 
proves that ‘‘a shipment started right is half-way there!’’ 
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Maced VENER MADE A HIDE 


Nor did they ever improve upon the skill of the 
human hand in the making of fine shoes. 


For example, the soles of Nettleton shoes are made 
flat on the bottoms. That eliminates “high” spots 
which are pressed flat in walking, wear out too fast 
near the center, and tend to pull the uppers out 
of shape. Only skillful hand leather-working can 
produce flat bottoms. 


Many other skilled shoemaking practices are’ hid- 
den from sight, but flat bottoms are easily detected 
simply by holding a pencil across the sole. That’s 
why we say —‘“‘Try the Pencil Test.” Try it on 


Nettletons. 


A. E. Nettleton Company + Syracuse, New York 
Fine Shoemaking since 1879 
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dents. The big chance came last October, 
when about 50 professors signed a mani- 
festo demanding that the government ful- 
fill its obligations under the Rio pacts 
and return to constitutional government. 
Immediately all signatories were fired, 
leaving a big hole in teaching staffs and 
intensified hatred of authority among 
the students. The school year ended in 
December (summer in Argentina) on a 
note of high strife. 

Then, to complicate matters further, 
the government broke relations with the 
Axis. That brought consternation to the 
pro-Fascist and strongly nationalistic pro- 
fessors, and a great number of them re- 
signed. Except at La Plata, the interven- 
tors quit, too. The result is that only one 
university has an administrative head, 
and probably only 10 per cent of the nor- 
mal teaching staffs were available to 
handle Argentina’s 20,000 university stu- 
dents when classes reopened in’ March. 

What makes the Argentine educational 
situation so fraught with danger is ‘the 
fact that the great majority of professors 
and students are either violently pro- 
Allied or just as violently pro-Axis. An- 
other explosive factor is the decree re- 


quiring instruction in Catholicism. Catho- . 


lics themselves resent this as a forceful 
imposition of their faith. Perhaps the 
chief reason that university students in 
Latin American countries, as in Europe, 
actually participate in national and inter- 
national politics more than do under- 
graduates in the United States is the 
absence of social life and organized ath- 
letics. Since Greek letter fraternities or 
sororities don’t exist, there are no 
“houses” for social activity. Neither are 
there any dormitories. There is no system 
of athletics in which students may par- 
ticipate as a member of one university 
opposing another. Hence politics provides 
an outlet for energies which to a great 
extent are absorbed in the United States 
by extracurricular activities, 


Outpost Education 


Textbooks by the hundreds, ranging 
from algebra to salesmanship and geol- 
ogy to radio engineering, are currently 
flowing in an endless stream to troops 
on Kiska and Guadalcanal, in Italy and 
India. They are the tools of the most 
remarkable educational enterprise in his- 
tory—the armed forces’ correspondence 
courses that promise to elevate American 
literacy to the highest level ever. The 
forces for the sake of morale and the sol- 
diers for the sake of promotion and post- 
war skill are now engaged in the most 
far-flung school system in the world. 


Marine Corps Institute: Headquar- 
ters for a high-school-level student body 
of 26,500 Marine officers, enlisted men 
and women is a ramshackle brick build- 
ing in Washington. Although “classes” 
are conducted by mail, generally over 
great distances (half the institute’s en- 
rollments come from foreign bases), 
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RELIGION 


Untainted 


The Church of England was acceptin 
“tainted money” and “encouraging evil.” 
That was the essence of complaints 
raised anew in the old controversy over 
the church’s propriety in accepting rent 
on a section of church-owned London 
real estate used for gambling houses and 
brothels. 

Last week a committee ap- 
pointed by the London Diocesan confer- 
ence to investigate the charges came up 
with its answer: The church was not ac- 
cepting tainted money since it is merely 
owner of the bare ground. Rent money 
goes first to the building owners, and 
then to the ecclesiastical commissioners. 





- But the committee said the “evil” should 


be stamped out, partly because the 
“notoriously existing conditions” cut the 
church property’s value. 


Divorce Conscience 


Hubert Joseph Wallington found him- 
self in an odd situation last week. He was 
a Roman Catholic but had been named 





— 


as one of Britain’s three special circuit- 
riding judges to try divorce cases under 
a new government law to relieve the 
growing Orapsl on the calendars of 
London’s high courts (NEwsweEex, Feb. 
28). Against him stood the Archbishop 
of Westminster. 

But the tall, thin, 68-year-old Judge 
Wallington had no qualms. “Fortunately 
there is a precedent for a Catholic ac- 
cepting a seat on the divorce bench,” he 
said, “so no religious issue will be raised. 
It was raised with the late Mr. Justice 
Sir George Philip Langton (in 1930). He 
took the advice of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop first, and what was good enough 
for him is not too bad for me.” 


Chaplain Casualties 


Casualties have hit the 7,000-man 
Army Chaplain Corps harder than almost 
any other branch of the service. The War 
Department announced last week, that 
up to the end of 1943, 19 chaplains were 
killed in battle, 19 were wounded, 33 
were taken prisoner, 1 was missing in ac- 
tion, and 31 died of illness or accident: 
Only the officers of the air forces and in- 


. fantry have a higher proportion of loss. 








Plural Family: This remarkable picture shows a remarkable family—Albert 








ftnternationa! 


A. Barlow, 40, with his three wives an@ 19 of his 21 children. Barlow was one 
of twelve persons cleared of a Federal charge of conspiring to promote 
polygamy (polygamy itself is not a Federal offense) while cases of 9 other 
Fundamentalist Mormons awaited decision. Front row, left to right: Rebecca, 
2; Edmund, 2; Susan, 3; Douglas, 4; Virginia, 3. Second row: Ianthius, 7; Vilate, 
7; Ramona, 6; John, 6 and Hazel, 6. Third row: Mrs. Maureen Barlow holding 
Haven, 1 month; Albert, 15; Frances, 16; Barlow; David, 18; Ruth, 9. Back 
row: Mrs. Vio Barlow holding Laura, 1; Mrs. Kate Barlow holding Ilona, 8 
months; Maria Beth Barlow Cleveland, 17; Lee, 11. 
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Newsweek 
Rascoe’s prose knifed Annabella 























THEATER” ~ 


Retort Courteous 


When Miriam Hopkins made ready to 
replace Tallulah Bankhead in “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” Drama Critic Burton 
Rascoe of The New York World-Tele- 
gram panned Miss Hopkins even before 
she took over the role. Later Rascoe 
blasted both cast and writing of “Over 
21”; the show inconsiderately blossomed 
into a hit; its movie rights sold for $350,- 
000. 

So it went, with Rascoe roasting more 
hits and raving about more turkeys than 
any other New York drama critic. 

Last week—and probably enjoying it— 
Rascoe found himself in another spot. 
Reviewing “Jacobowsky and the Colo- 
nel,” he tied into the female lead in the 
piece. “An incredibly talentless actress 
who calls herself Annabella made me so 
spiritually ill last night that you can stop 
right now, if you want to... . If the 
Theater Guild doesn’t make a change in 
that role, I think they may chalk up this 

. satire . . 1 as a total loss.” 

“Jacobowsky” proceeded to take in a 
bes-cfipechueeltey $20,000 for the first 
seven performances. In a World-Tele- 
gram ad the Guild gallantly cited Anna- 
bellanthems from fifteen local and_ out- 
of-town critics. Variety referred sadly to 
Rascoe’s “ideas on first-night coverage.” 

The actress had her own ideas about 
returning the other’s cheek. Tyrone Pow- 
er’s wife forwarded Rascoe a bottle -of 
castor oil and the gentle, Gallic coup de 
grace: “I’m sorry I made you ill.” Her 
incensed fellow actors and the producers 
along Broadway were blunter. To Roy 
Howard, president and editor of The 
World-Telegram, and Lee Wood, its ex- 
ecutive editor, they sent this week a pe- 
tition demanding an apology for Rascoe’s 
effusion. “Insulting . . . ungentlemanly, 
unethical, and demeaning,” they called it. 











"HANDIE ‘TALKIE’ 
frghis with 
CARLSONS RAIDERS 


* Gilt WO, 


The great story of Lt. Col. Evans Carlson and his Marine Corps raid 
on Jap-held Makin Island can now be seen in Walter Wanger’s ex- 
citing Universal war movie. It’s a picture everyone should see! 
You'll see Motorola Radio’s famous Handie-Talkie at work in 
battles against the Jap that add greater glory to our fighting 
leathernecks. The picture takes its title from the Marine battle 
cry, “GUNG HO,” which in Chinese means “work together’. 
That’s a good slogan for everyone on the home front too! 
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Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Phil 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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MEDICINE 
Return to Arms 


In no gymnasium had there ever been 
a stranger crew of athletes. The man 
skipping rope had a broken ankle. The 
one with the metal plate in his head 
wrestled with an opponent who hopped 
around on a bandaged foot. The lad with 
six bullet wounds in his left side chinned 
the horizontal bar, while another with 
a shattered thigh bone punched a bag. 
The volley-ball player whose shortened 
right arm was protected by a leather 
brace said: “They told me it would take 
eighteen months to get well. Now I ex- 
pect to go back on duty in less than six.” 

The scene was Schick General Hos- 
pital at Clinton, Iowa, where the Army’s 
new reconditioning program for wounded 
soldiers is now in full swing. The audi- 
ence: more than 60 Army officers from 
all nine service commands who last week 
attended a demonstration of the system 
planned to speed the return of convales- 
cents to duty. 


Rehabilitation: The program at Schick 
is concerned with two groups of patients 
—first and foremost, those to be returned 
to Army duty, and second, those who for 
physical reasons will be discharged to an 
ilepaniiotit civilian life. 

The wounded are divided into four 
classes. In the first are men who are suff- 
ciently recovered to play basketball and 
who are almost ready for the 15-mile 
hike with a full pack that means gradua- 
tion back into service. At the other ex- 
treme in Class 4 are newcomers from 
the battlefields of Italy who can scarcely 
raise their heads from their pillows. They 
are exercised by twisting their necks and 
by bending arms and legs, fingers and 
toes. 

In between are the Class 3 patients, 
able to move about but still receiving 
medical treatment. They spend half an 
hour each day in the gymnasium doing 
calisthenics. Class 2 patients, who have 
been removed from hospital routine to 
barracks and outdoors activity, visit the 
gymnasium three times a day for periods 
of fifteen minutes each. 

There are some beefs from the men, 
of course. It isn’t the most comfortable 
thing in the world to try “push-ups” of 
the floor if you have a wrist in a cast or 
to do bending exercises with a leg stiff 
from a German bullet. But for the most 
part, the soldier-patients fall in line with 
the program. 


Passing the Time: Master Sgt. Marion 
T. Shepherd of Salina, Kan., says the re- 
conditioning plan “certainly helps pass 
the time away. It moans you from becom- 
ing Section 8 material.” (Section 8 of the 
Army togniaticns provides for the dis- 
charge of a soldier for mental incapac- 
ity.) Shepherd, a Flying Fortress crew 
man was wounded by Japanese flak in 
October, 1942, over the Solomons. Now, 
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with his left arm bound inside his chest 
cast and some of the bone removed from 
his leg to rebuild his shattered right arm, 
he goes through bed exercises. 

Staff Sgt. Allen Anderson of Water- 
town, Wis., wounded in six places durin 
the paratroop invasion of Sicily last July, 
insures a good night’s sleep with volley 
ball. “A fellow doesn’t have insomnia as 
he would if he just stayed stretched out 
all day with nothing to do,” he com- 
mented. 


Importance: Brig. Gen. Charles C. 
Hillman, chief of professional service for 
the Surgeon General’s office, expressed 
the belief that more than 20 per cent of 
the men who go through the program 
would be restored to full duty. 

But from Maj. Gen. Ray E. Porter, 
assistant chief of staff of the training di- 
vision of the War Department, came an 
admonition that brought into sharper 
focus the military significance of swifter 
reconditioning. “In the last war, there 
were - fellows who literally sat around 
waiting to go crazy .. . The men who are 
coming to you for reconditioning in hos- 
pitals are the cream of our crop . . . the 
best we have. Every day they remain 
away from duty longer than is necessary 
is a damning charge to all of us.” 


Drugs for Dodgers 


Anyone could see that the jittery 
draftee was bad soldier material. His 
blood pressure was 180. His heart pound- 
ed a fantastic tattoo in his thin chest. 
With one shaking hand, he wiped the 
sweat from his pallid forehead; .with the 
— he reached for his 4-F classification 
card. ; 

He didn’t get it. Puzzled by the num- 
ber of draftees who had turned up at the 
post with identical symptoms, the doctor 
shunted this one off to an Army hospital 
for blood and urine tests. Three days 
later, healthy and nerveless, he went 
back to his board to answer the charge of 
malingering. On reporting for his physi- 
cal examination, he had been primed to 
his bulging eyes with the stimulant ben- 
zedrine sulphate. ; 

Another prospective soldier was moody 
and lethargic. His pulse was slow; his 
blood pressure abnormally depressed. As 
the doctor poked and prodded, the man 
could hardly stay awake. It might have 
been some obscure disease, but to the 
quick-witted examiner it was an overdose 
of the sedative phenobarbital. In 24 
hours, when the effects of the drug wore 
off, the diagnosis was confirmed. 

Then there was the draftee so mentally 
and physically defective as to be instant- 
ly tagged ineligible. His speech was thick; 
his mind was confused. Stumbling across 
the room, he staged a mild convulsion at 
the doctor’s feet. To the. average onlook- 
er, the fit suggested epilepsy. To the 


Army man, on the alert for draft dodgers, 


it was too much quinine. 
The Surgeon General’s office has kept 
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--.and the errors it prevents!” 
USINESS men, secretaries, editors, and stu- 
dents rely upon WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE be- 
cause it defines all the words most commonly 
used. Based on and abridged from WEBSTER’S 
NEw INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edi- 
tion —“The Supreme Authority,” and edited 
with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages; 
110,000 entries; $4.00 to $8.75, depending on 
bindings. 
YOU MAY HAVE TO WATT for your copy of WzB- 
STER’s COLLEGIATE. Paper rationing, plus @xcep- 
tionally heavy government needs, plus an unprece- 
dented public demand, make it impossible to supply 
everyone promptly. Your bookseller will do his best 
to provide your copy with the least delay. Also ask 
to see: : 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, $4.00 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, $6.50 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


1 Merrsam Wohsvter 


BLOOMINGTON 


, ©@ Distribution must catch up with production if in- 
dustry and business are to realize postwar opportuni- 


ties to the fullest. A Bloomington, Illinois location ff 
means faster contact with both coasts; puts you right |i 
in the center of a prosperous agricultural and in- ff 
dustrial area; gives you every shipping advantage | 
whether by rail or truck; and Bloomington’s munici- 


pal airport is ready for the future in the skies. 
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Write for FREE Booklet 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assurc you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, eas ves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
BURHAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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no official record of how many men are 
caught trying to evade military service 
with the help of these and other drugs. 


But last week the FBI, which handles: 


such cases, admitted that the practice is 
widespread. The bureau is often tipped 
off to:malingerers by reports from friends. 
In order to confirm these tips, standard 
FBI investigations check the suspect’s 
pre-examination activities and acquaint- 
ances. 

Recently they made a haul at Fort 
Myer, Va., where eighteen men were ar- 
rested for falsification on the use of benze- 
drine in medical examinations. Two others 
were accused of aiding draft evasion by 
selling the drug at $100 a shot to pros- 
pective inductees. (Benzedrine can be 
bought on prescription for a few cents a 
tablet.) 

In a California anti-narcotic campaign, 
conducted by the Army and civilian of» 
ficials, some 50 druggists were arrested 
for selling the so-called “4-F pills.” Known 
also as “goof balls,” the pills are all 
derivatives of basic barbital, which when 
taken in a highball or cocktail may cause 
a man to be turned down as a “nervous” 
case. Barbiturates may be sold legally 
only under prescription. 

Army medical men have their own 
sated, now practically foolproof, of de- 
tecting the dodger. They check carefully 
to find out whether, along with the 
obvious physical symptoms, usually. ex- 
aggerated, the patient also has other phy- 
sical and psychological symptoms which 
should accompany the condition simu- 


lated by the drug. 


Carreiio, wife, and Afro-Cuban Still Life 


NEWSWEEK 


ART 
Cuban Rhythm 


The rumba and the conga were born of 
the union of Afro-Cuban and Spanish- 
Cuban culture, and last week the United 
States discovered that the combination 
produced an equally flamboyant and 
rhythmic art. It rivals Mexico’s as a na- 
tional art but with joyous and _ plastic 
painting instead of Mexico’s tragedy and 
social consciousness. The walls of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
blazed with color as the show of modern 
Cuban painters, first of its kind to be held 
in this country, opened there for a two- 
month stay prior to a nationwide tour. 

Modern art in Cuba is only twenty 
years old, and its so-called older genera- 
tion of artists isn’t yet 50. Among these 
are the one woman of the group, Amelia 
Pelaez del Casal, and also its weirdest 
character, Fidelio Ponce de Leén. Paliez, 
who paints like a man, combines Cuban 
colors and designs with the cubism she 
absorbed from Picasso and _ Braque. 
Though only 47, she lives in retirement 
and has refused official honors because 
she felt they came too late. Ponce is a 
morose, ill-tempered inebriate who wan- 
ders the streets of Havana barefooted and 
at intervals disappears for years into the 
interior of Cuba, leaving no trace of his 
whereabouts. Some think his iridescent 
paintings of elongated ghostlike figures 
peering dimly from the canvas are the 
finest Cuba has produced. 

Of the moderns’ younger generation, 
leadership goes to 30- 
year-old Mario Carrefio— 
on two counts. For one, 
he married the beauty 
who has since become 
the leading patron of 
modern art in Cuba. She 
is Maria Luisa Gomez 
Mena, _ whose _ support 
made the New York ex- 
hibition possible. For an- 
other, the museum calls 
him “the most versatile, 
learned, and courageous 
of the new generation.” 
Besides being well repre- 
sented in its show, he is 
currently having a one- 
man display at the Perls 
Galleries, New York. 

Carrefo, son of a 
wealthy tobacco export- 
er, quit school at 12 to 
attend the Academy of 
San Alejandro. Soon fed 
up with its musty, aca- 
demic ways, he left be- 
fore the end of the term 
and became a retoucher 
in the engraving depart- 
ment of the newspaper 
Diaro de la Marina. At 
19 he ran away to Spain, 
arriving, he says, “with- 
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Missing St. Thomas: The unsuper- 
stitious Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York hung thirteen small 
Italian primitive paintings. Last week 
one of them, St. Thomas, was swiped 
by an ignoramus: The Simone Mar- 
tini panel was one of the least valu- 
able ($3-$5,000) of the group. It was 
the first important theft from the 
Metropolitan in a decade. 





out any, any penny.” But he made a liv- 
ing painting murals for cabarets; for a 
time, he operated one bistro which was 
given him in lieu of payment for a mural. 

In the late *80s, Carrefio studied in 
Mexico, France, and Italy. When he re- 
tuned to Cuba in 1941, he painted soft 
classical nudes amid the luxurious vege- 
tation of the country. “Then,” he says, 
“I found I had a wrong idea of Cuba. I 
saw the light so cruel, so strong, so bril- 
liant.” He began to paint in Duco, the 
commercial lacquer which dries so fast 
the colors must be used just as they come 
from the tube, without mixing. And that 
medium, like the light of Cuba, is strong 
and brilliant. At the same time his design, 
influenced by Afro-Cuban ritual motifs, 
became more angular and abstract. 

Of Carrejfio’s two 65- by 48-inch Duco 
panels in its show, the Modern Museum 
says they “are among the most ambitious 
and powerful compositions in Cuban 
painting.” One is the incredibly fierce 
“Afro-Cuban Dance,” which shows a 
male dancer in a monsterlike mask and a 
partially nude female dancer. Many of 


the surface effects were achieved by act- - 


ually pasting on, with the lacquer, cloth 
for his subject’s garments, pieces of rope, 
chain, toothpicks for grass, and even a 
string duster. 

The other Duco panel, “Sugar-Cane 
Cutters,” expresses, Carreiio says, “the 
trouble and agony of these ple to 
work on such terribly hard work.” 





My hair used to look like 
this. It stood on end like hay, 
«when it dried out after combing. 
That’s because I soaked it every 


day with water as a dressing. 


Then my hair looked like 
this, when I went to the other 
extreme and slapped it down 
with “stickum.” It shone like old 
blue serge and left grease spots 
on chairs and sofas. ~ 


pe 


My air looked like this, when I took my barber’s advice and tried Kreml 
for a happy medium. Never sticky or greasy —never drying to hair — 
Kreml gives my hair a chance to feel and look its natural best. Try Kreml 
and see why thousands declare—Kreml is right for better-groomed hair! 


KREML Hair Tonic 


VERTIS 


‘WAPORTANT: Kreml brings all these benefits — makes hair feel softer, 


more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales and relieves 
itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking and fal of 
hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water as a dres ; 
Use Kreml daily as directed on the label — begin today! 
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The Essential Ingredients of Victory 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Four hundred and fifty-five 
more Navy combat vessels are 
now being equipped with Frick 
machinery! And that machin- 
ery must stand the shock of 
broadside firing from all the 
ship’s guns; only well-made 
equipment can “‘take it’’. 

Among other jobs, some of 
these Frick machines will per- 
form the vital service of air 
conditioning control rooms. 
Constant temperatures § are 
. necessary for the accurate re- 
cording of precision instru- 
ments. : 

Refrigeration is playing an 
absolutely essential part in 
winning the War—whether for 
keeping foods fresh, making 
explosives, drying penicillin, 
doing quick-freezing, or fur- 
nishing ice to field kitchens 
right behind the firing lines. 

If you need controlled tem- 
peratures, from 80 degrees 
above to 100 below zero, get 
in touch with the nearest Frick 
Branch or Distributor. 


WAY NESBORO, PENNA. k S.A; 
yo 
y, 
~~” 4 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 








I is becoming more evident every 
day that Russian diplomacy is as good 
as the Russian Army, which is saying 
a lot. For diplomacy must be an 
instrument of war, just as war is an 
instrument of diplomacy. Great na- 
tions in modern times have always, in 
their most successful years, articulated 
diplomacy and military power. Wit- 
ness the Bismarck-Moltke combina- 
tion over the mid-Victorian years or 
the articulation of Disraeli’s conduct 
of foreign affairs with the manage- 
ment of | Britain’s great fleet. These 
two functions of national power are as 
interdependent as are the two hands 
of a prize fighter. 

The current Russian campaign can 


- be interpreted in terms of diplomacy, 


as well as of military tactics. The mo- 
ment Russian armies approached the 
borders of the Baltic states, Poland 
and Bessarabia, the battle to save 
Russia ended. Then began the battle 
to beat Germany and to dominate 
Eastern Europe. Military strategy 
thereupon began to show evidences 
of diplomatic direction. Military move- 
ments ceased to have single obvious 
objectives and seemed aimed at many 
secondary objectives. 

At the north, Leningrad was re- 
lieved, and Russian armies reached 
Narva. That, for practical purposes, 
removed Finland as a_ belligerent. 
Russia now can afford to carry on 
Finnish negotiations indefinitely with 
little attendant military strain. This 
military move swung Sweden from a 
neutrality against Russia to a neu- 
trality against Germany. That endan- 
gered Hitler’s whole Norwegian setup. 

The Russian push in the center con- 
centrated south of the Pripet Marshes 
and was directed toward Lwéw. It 
should be noted that Lwéw is not 
only a railway center, but that it is 
near a large oil field, which is now 
beyond a doubt, if not already in 


_ Russian hands, useless to Hitler. The 


push into Poland immediately threw 
the Polish question into the laps of 
Mr. Churchill, whose guests are the 
members of the exile government, 
and of Mr. Roosevelt, facing difficul- 
ties with the vast Polish voting popu- 
lation in northern cities. Here, again, 
Russia can pause, while others worry 
over Poland. 

Next, the Great Bear approaches 
a field in which it is entirely at home— 
the Balkans. The drive into Rumania 


is now having enormous repercussions. 
While the Anglo-Americans are strug- 
gling for the sterile peninsula of Italy, 
Russia is on the way to cutting off at 
Ploesti a third of Hitler’s oil. More- 
over, Hitler loses large supplies of 
sugar in Bessarabia, vast amounts of 
wheat in Rumania, and also the trac- 
tors and trucks he sent to Rumanian 
farms. The Russian threat sets the 
ancient enemies, Rumania and Hun- 
gary, at each other's throats. 

Bulgaria eagerly awaits the Rus- 
sian approach as a means of getting 
out of the war. Tito, in perfect under- 
standing with Stalin, moves from the 
west toward Hungary. And Hungary, 
as a fighting potential, ceases to exist. 
Precious divisions of Germans must 
move in. And to show how short of 
manpower Hitler must be, he uses 
Rumanians to police Hungary. This is 
convincing evidence of lack of Ger- 
man manpower, for nothing could 
more infuriate Hungarians than this 
importation of hated Rumanians. To 
make matters worse, - Hitler faces 
revolution in Rumania, and that will 
take more German divisions. Mean- 
while, the encircling tactics of the 
Russians in the south, similar to 
Moltke’s tactics in France in 1870, 
are leaving an indeterminate number 
of German troops to wither along the 
Black Sea. 

At this point, the meaning of 
Stalin’s recognition of Badoglio ap- 
pears. It was. aimed at the traditional 
friendship between the rulers of Italy 
and those of Hungary, pointed out 
on this page several months ago. Stalin 
smiles at Badoglio, friend of Horthy, 
and Horthy goes into exile. 

We may next expect violent quak- 
ings in Turkey. Anglo-American di- 
plomacy could do little with Inénii. 
But before long, Russia will find him 
an agreeable negotiator.: 


It is unnecessary to contrast these 
Russian moves with the perilous con- 
fusion and indecision of American and 
British diplomacy. The trouble is not 
that the two English-speaking coun- 
tries are at odds. Neither of us has 


‘reconciled our own diplomatic aims 


with our military strategy. Russia has 
done so and, hence, she moves relent- 
lessly toward clear purposes. We may 
not agree with all those purposes, but, 
fortunately, one cf them is the defeat 
of Germany. 
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y A “Whoever named Amazonia the 
‘Green Hell’ should see it now! Public 
health boats on every creek. Animal trails 
transformed into roads! By war’s end it 
should be as safe as Ontario. 


ADVENTURE ON THE 


AMAZON 


—LAND of the NEW 4QERS 


i “A ducking in the Amazon is no joke,” writes 
a friend of Canadian Club Whisky. “I learned 
that when I fell in and barely beat a school of piranha 
back to the boat. These little fish are as deadly as 
sharks . . . but they’re about the only danger left. 


3 4, “Brazil and our magnificent Pan 
“The big thing now is rubber—every- American Airways are flying rubber out— 
where I saw men smoking the sap to ‘jell’ it for heralding the day when you'll fly here, 
shipment to the Allies. But for tomorrow’s pio- and on a vacation schedule and budget. 
neers there’s also fine ranching and farming. 


5 “And don’t expect everything to be strange! In Belém 
—and 1,000 miles up the river—I found Canadian Club. 
Scarce now—but unmistakably an old Amazonian fixture.” 


Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again 
available there for toasting the “good neighbors” you will meet. 


¢ Right now, the distillery is concentrating on war alcohol; 
so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. 


¢ Many fans are voluntarily “rationing themselves” by making 
two bottles go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


nes ‘Canadien Cll 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





(6 Thanks a Mellon - 


,, WHEN THEY GET CHESTERFIELDS 


: On fighting fronts the world around and from smokers 

wall over America you hear... Chesterfields are Milder, they 
sure Taste Better. Yes, join the big swing to Chesterfield 
and make the most of your Smoking Pleasure. 


Tvs Chesterfield’s Right Combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos that makes the difference. 


They Saltyfy NOT A SLOGAN 


—BUT A FACT 


) CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright 1944, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





